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Let's  Know  Each  Other 

In  the  August  issue  I  read  where  SA  Thomas  G.  Fentheiman  asked  for  an 
address  of  one  of  the  cover  girls.  I  see  this  in  almost  every  issue  (See  Oct.) 
But  you  go  on  to  say  that  the  name  and  address  cannot  be  given  out.  I  ask  you 
this.  Is  this  not  a  Christian  magazine?  Is  it  not  for  servicemen  as  well  as 
servicewomen? 

I  get  the  impression  that  you  can  use  these  pictures  for  a  Christian  magazine, 
but  they're  too  good  to  help  out  any.  To  me  THE  LINK  is  like  a  pen  pal.  Every 
month  you  hear  from  diflFerent  people.  Also  it  is  like  Christ  always  writing  a  mes- 
sage to  you.  I  think  a  person  can  learn  so  much  from  this  magazine.  So  why  not 
learn  a  little  more  about  the  people  he  sees  in  the  pictures  and  the  people  who 
write  the  articles.  It  works  two  ways. 

You  could  also  learn  more  about  the  people  who  read  THE  LINK.  I  think 
something  should  be  done.  It's  the  greatest  pen  pal  I  ever  had,  but  I  would  like 
to  learn  more. 

—Mr.  J.  J.  Bradosky,  Jr.  (former  Sgt.)  624  —  2nd  St.,  Pitcaim,  Pa.  15140. 
(See  in  this  issue  "One  of  Ours."  Also  in  this  column  we  will  be  glad  to  relay  to 
our  reading  audience  the  things  you  think  about  and  feel  and  experience — so 
long,  of  course,  it  is  in  good  taste. — EDITORS.) 

( Continued  on  page  61 ) 
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By  Josephine  C.  Walker 


Abraham  Lincoln 


Religion — it  gives  you  courage  to  make  the  decisions  you  must  make 
in  a  crisis  and  then  the  confidence  to  leave  the  results  to  a  higher 
power.  Only  by  trust  in  oneself  and  trust  in  God  can  a  man  carrying 
responsibility  find  repose. 

The  man  who  said  this  knew  much  about  carrying  responsibility; 
it  was  D wight  D.  Eisenhower.  There  is  perhaps  no  greater  re- 
sponsibility anywhere  than  that  borne  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Since  our  nation*s  beginning,  36  men  have  held  the  position 
of  President.  Some  were  educated  men  of  wealth  and  eminent  back- 
ground; others  came  from  obscure  families  and  grew  up  in  poverty. 
Some  were  men  of  deeply  religious  nature;  other  were  somewhat  in- 
different. But  all  36  shared  one  common  belief,  perhaps  intensified 
because  of  the  awesome  burden  each  assumed.  President  Kennedy 
summed  it  up  when  he  said  .  .  . 

While  they  came  from  a  wide  variety  of  religious  backgrounds  and 
held  a  wide  variety  of  religious  beliefs,  each  of  our  presidents  in  his 
own  special  way  has  placed  a  special  trust  in  God. 

Miss  Walker  is  a  freelancer  living  in  Tampa,  Fla. 
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Rutherford  B.  Hayes 


Some  of  our  best-loved,  most  respected  presidents,  including 
those  with  sturdy  religious  backgrounds,  never  belonged  officially  to 
a  church. 

Abraham  Lincoln  believed  in  God,  attended  worship  and  prayed 
regularly.  Probably  no  president  was  more  devout,  yet  Lincoln  never 
joined  a  church  or  professed  faith  in  any  specific  creed.  Once  asked 
to  accept  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  he  didn't  accept  but 
remarked: 

If  all  that  I  am  asked  to  respond  to  is  what  our  Lord  said  were  the 
two  greatest  commandments,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart  and  mind  and  soul  and  strength,  and  my  neighbor  as  myself — 
why  I  aim  to  do  that. 

Lincoln  believed  in  prayer  although  he  was  not  ostentatious  about 
it.  There  was  once  a  story  circulated  which  it  was  said  Lincoln  him- 
self enjoyed.  During  a  political  campaign  two  Quaker  women  were 
discussing  Lincoln  and  JeflFerson  Davis.  One  said: 

"I  think  Jefferson  Davis  will  succeed." 

"Why  does  thee  think  so?" 

"Because  Jeflf  is  a  praying  man." 

"And  so  is  Abraham  a  praying  man." 

"Yes,  but  the  Lord  will  think  Abraham  is  joking!" 
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"Our  destiny  offers,  not  the  cup  of 
despair,  but  the  chalice  of  opportunity. 
So  let  us  seize  it,  not  in  fear,  but  in 
gladness— and,  'riders  of  the  earth  to- 
gether,' let  us  go  forward,  firm  in  our 
faith,  steadfast  in  our  purpose,  cau- 
tious of  dangers;  but  sustained  by  our 
confidence  in  the  will  of  God  and  the 
promise  of  man."— From  the  Inaugu- 
ral Address  of  Richard  M.  Nixon. 


Richard  M.  Nixon 


One  recent  writer  said  of  Lincoln,  "His  was  one  of  the  profoundest 
religious  spirits  that  ever  occupied  the  White  House  .  .  .  compassion, 
magnanimity,  and  humility  have  never  been  so  evident  in  a  man  who 
wielded  ruling  power." 

Another  great  president,  also  a  scholar  and  statesman — Thomas 
Jefferson,  never  joined  a  church  either.  Yet  he  left  a  religious  heritage 
which  is  alive  even  today  through  his  "J^ff^i'son  Bible."  He  spent 
evenings  in  the  White  House  compiling  his  own  private  selections  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Jefferson  was  hostile  to  all  types  of  bigotry; 
while  he  professed  no  special  creed,  he  was  a  Christian  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word  and  one  of  the  most  religious  of  our  presidents.  As 
John  F.  Kennedy  expressed  it,  "Those  who  were  the  strongest  intel- 
lectually were  also  the  strongest  spiritually." 

During  some  presidential  terms,  religion  played  an  important  part 
in  White  House  living.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  his  wife,  Lucy, 
were  an  extremely  devout  couple.  Morning  worship  was  standard 
procedure  at  the  White  House  during  their  administration.  They  in- 
stituted Sunday  evening  hymn-singing,  at  which  congressmen  and 
cabinet  members  participated.  One  such  occasion  included  General 
Sherman  and  William  McKinley.  Together  with  the  family  they  sang, 
"Jesus   Lover   of   my   Soul"; — "Tell   Me   the   Old,   Old   Story";— and 


ended  with  "Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds."  A  journalist  writing  later 
of  the  occasion  said,  "There  was  no  cant,  no  assumed  solemnity  .  .  . 
it  was  a  time  of  Christian  cheerfulness." 

The  Hayes  were  temperance  leaders,  and  would  have  no  wine  or 
liquor  served  at  White  House  functions.  Because  of  this,  Lucy  Hayes 
became  known  as  "Lemonade  Lucy."  Despite  their  religious  fervor. 
President  Hayes  himself  belonged  to  no  church.  In  his  diary  he  wrote: 

I  am  not  a  subscriber  to  any  creed.  I  belong  to  no  church.  But  in  a 
sense,  satisfactory  to  myself  and  believed  by  me  to  be  important,  I 
try  to  be  a  Christian,  or  rather  I  want  to  be  a  Christian  and  help 
to  do  Christ's  work. 

Another  family  even  more  devout  than  the  Hayes  family  were 
James  K.  Polk  and  his  wife,  Sarah.  Once  again  no  wine  or  Hquor  was 
served  at  public  functions  and  no  dancing  permitted.  Sunday  was 
observed  strictly  by  both  the  President  and  his  wife.  Once  upon  re- 
turning from  church  on  Sunday  morning.  President  Polk  received 
word  that  he  had  a  call  from  the  French  minister.  The  President  said, 
"as  it  is  contrary  to  our  fixed  rule  to  receive  company  on  the  Sabbath, 
the  servant  was  directed  to  ask  him  to  excuse  us." 

Two  presidents  waited  until  after  they  became  chief  executive  to 
join  a  church,  thus  opening  the  door  for  much  public  criticism.  The 
second  Sunday  after  his  inauguration,  Dwight  Eisenhower  made  a 
public  confession  of  faith  and  was  baptized  into  the  National  Presby- 
terian Chmch.  One  political  writer  accused  him  of  hypocrisy,  but  few 
people  accepted  this  because  of  Eisenhower's  character  and  his  re- 
markable life.  At  the  time,  the  minister  said,  "He  is  a  man  of  simple 
faith.  He  takes  his  religious  doctrine  sincerely  ...  he  has  moved  from 
one  Army  post  to  another  and  has  never  staked  down  his  faith.  This 
is  his  home  church  now." 

In  an  earlier  day,  Andrew  Jackson  (the  oldest  retiring  president 
until  Eisenhower)  waited  until  his  term  was  over  before  joining  the 
Presbyterian  church  he  had  helped  to  build.  He  explained  he  would 
have  joined  earlier  but  had  refrained  because  he  felt  it  might  be  linked 
to  a  political  motive.  Jackson,  too,  was  a  religious  man  and  once  said 
that  for  35  years  before  becoming  President  it  had  been  his  custom  to 
read  three  chapters  of  the  Bible  every  day. 

The  Bible  was  important  in  different  ways  to  many  presidents. 
The  "Jefferson  Bible"  was  Thomas  Jefferson's  contribution.  Dwight 
Eisenhower  said  he  had  read  the  Bible  through  when  he  was  14  or 
15.  "My  mother  was  a  great  Bible  student,"  he  recalled,  "she  exam- 
ined me  every  morning  to  see  I  hadn't  done  any  skipping." 

In  a  book  about  Lincoln,  one  writer  said,  "No  president  has  ever 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


had  the  detailed  knowledge  of  the  Bible  that  Lincoln  had.  No  presi- 
dent has  ever  woven  its  thoughts  and  its  rhythms  into  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  state  papers  as  he  did." 

Harry  Truman  had  read  the  Bible  through  tvnce  before  he  was  12 
years  old.  He  possessed  great  familiarity  with  the  Bible,  often  used 
texts  and  stories  from  it  in  his  speeches.  Of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
he  said:  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  greatest  of  all  things  in  the 
Bible,  a  way  of  life,  and  maybe  someday  men  will  get  to  understand 
it  as  the  real  way  of  life." 

The  very  personal  matter  of  prayer  was  important  to  many  of  our 
presidents.  Note  some  of  their  comments: 

There  are  only  two  occasions  when  Americans  respect  privacy, 
especially  in  presidents — those  are  prayer  and  fishing. — Herbert 
Hoover. 


Prayer  steadies  one  when  he  is  walking  in  slippery  places,  even  if 
things  asked  for  are  not  given. — Benjamin  Harrison. 

Personal  prayer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  simple  necessities  of 
life,  as  basic  to  the  individual  as  food  and  water  and  at  times,  of 
course,  more  so. — Dwight  Eisenhower. 


Prayer  has  helped  me  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  oflBce,  which  are 
too  great  to  be  borne  by  anyone  alone. — Lyndon  Johnson. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  country,  there  was  never  as  much 
emphasis  on  religion  and  beliefs  of  a  president  both  during  the  months 
before  his  election  and  during  his  term  of  oflBce  as  with  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Because  he  was  the  first  Catholic  to  be  elected,  he  was 
asked  bluntly  to  express  his  religious  beliefs  and  his  position.  John 
Kennedy  handled  this  matter  with  great  discretion  but  also  with 
courage  and  sincerity.  Before  a  group  of  Protestant  ministers  in  1960, 
Kennedy  stated  his  position: 

I  believe  m  an  America  .  .  .  where  no  religious  body  seeks  to  impose 
its  will  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  general  populace  .  .  .  This 
year  it  may  be  a  Catholic  against  whom  the  finger  of  suspicion  is 
pointed;  in  other  years  it  has  been  and  may  some  day  be  again,  a 
Jew,  or  a  Quaker,  or  a  Unitarian,  or  a  Baptist.  ...  I  do  not  intend 
to  disavow  either  my  view  or  my  church  in  order  to  win  this  election. 
If  I  should  lose  on  the  real  issues,  I  shall  return  to  my  seat  in  the 
Senate,  satisfied  that  I  tried  my  best  and  was  fairly  judged  .  .  .  but 
if  this  election  is  decided  on  the  basis  of  religion,  then  it  is  the  whole 
nation  that  will  be  the  loser  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  around  the  world,  in  the  eyes  of  history  and  in  the  eyes 
of  our  own  people. 

Currently,  President  Nixon,  the  second  Quaker  president  in  our 
history  (Herbert  Hoover  was  the  first)  has  set  a  precedent  by  be- 
coming the  first  chief  executive  to  arrange  for  the  holding  of  regular 
religious  services  at  the  White  House.  Usually  a  pastor  of  a  different 
denomination  is'  asked  to  conduct  these  services.  For  this  action  and 
other  support  of  religion.  President  Nixon  was  honored  by  the  Re- 
ligious Heritage  of  America,  and  designated  as  the  "Churchman  of 
the  Year." 

Of  our  36  Presidents,  there  have  been  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Quakers,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  eight  with 
no  affiliation.  Regardless  of  their  creeds  or  church  association,  every 
president  affirmed  a  belief  in  God  and  to  date,  not  one  has  ever  ex- 
ploited rehgion  for  any  political  reason.  A  Life  magazine  reporter 
once  wrote: 

The  men  who  have  served  in  the  presidency  have  often  found  that 
their  faiths,  perhaps  implanted  years  before  and  allowed  to  become 
dormant,  take  on  new  meaning  once  they  gain  the  OflBce.  Great 
national  crises,  of  course,  produce  the  most  profound  religious  ex- 
perience. .  . 

{Continued  on  page  27) 
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By  Lorena  O'Connor 


NEMO,  a  95-pound  sentry  dog,  has 
been  returned  to  the  U.S.  for  K-9  re- 
tirement after  being  seriously  wounded 
in  Vietnam.  He  saved  the  life  of  his 
handler,  Airman  1st  Class  Robert  A. 
Throneburg  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  NEMO 
prevented  further  destruction  of  life 
and  property  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  by  his 
discovery  of  the  Viet  Cong. 


The  night  was  an  alien  thing,  Joe 
thought,  a  nocturnal  spider 
creeping  through  the  Vietnam  jungle 
seeking  to  destroy  Domo  and  him. 
It  was  silly,  of  course.  Yet,  at  this 
very  moment  there  might  be  some 
Viet  Cong  patrol  lurking  in  the  tall 
head-high  elephant  grass  to  attack 
the  small  patrol. 

He  had  to  rely  on  the  brownish- 
black  German  shepherd  striding  be- 
side him  to  give  the  alert  if  Charley 
Cong  were  near.  The  dog  had  never 
let  him  down. 

They  moved  slowly  but  steadily 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  air  base. 


Last  night  a  squad  of  Cong  had  in- 
filtrated the  confines  of  the  field. 
Domo  had  given  the  alert.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  dog's  warning  eight  Cong 
were  captured  and  three  killed. 

The  Cong  were  trying  to  set  up 
mortar  emplacements  to  bomb  the 
airstrip,  Joe  knew.  So  far  they'd  been 
routed.  But  still  they  kept  trying. 

The  dog  moved  easily  —  noise- 
lessly. The  leash  felt  good  in  his 
hand,  Joe  thought.  They  were  part- 
ners, he  and  Domo.  Their  lives  de- 
pended on  each  other.  Oh,  it  was 
comforting  to  know  that  they  weren't 
entirely    alone:     a    soldier    walked 
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Where  a  guy's  best  friend  is  his  dog 


some  distance  behind  —  as  "shot- 
gun" —  for  each  sentry  and  his  dog. 
But  it  was  usually  the  handler  and 
his  dog  who  first  faced  the  enemy 
they  flushed  from  cover.  It  was  the 
handler  and  his  dog  who  were  the 
first  targets  from  enemy  guns. 

Had  he  been  crazy  to  re-enlist? 
His  buddy,  Pete,  thought  so:  "You 
must  have  been  nuts  to  come  back 
out  here,"  Pete  argued.  "Especially 
when  you  spend  aD  your  time  play- 
ing nursemaid  to  a  dog." 

Joe  had  tried  to  explain.  "When 
I  was  in  the  infantry,  I  saw  some  of 
the  guys  and  dogs  in  action.  They 
were  really  something  to  see.  Besides, 
IVe  always  liked  mutts  anyway.  So 
when  my  hitch  was  up  I  decided  to 
join  the  scout-dog  platoon.  Maybe 
Domo  doesn't  carry  a  gun,  but  I'm 
glad  he's  on  our  side  and  not  the 
Cong's." 

Domo's  sudden  pull  on  the  leash 
brought  Joe  back  abruptly  to  the 
present.  The  dog  sprang  to  the  right 
and  then  stood  perfectly  still:  this 
was  Domo's  way  of  alerting. 

"Domo  patrol  to  HQ,"  Joe  whis- 
pered into  his  radio.  "Domo  alert. 
Proceeding  to  check  out." 

Quickly  Joe  took  a  flare  from  his 
pack.  His  first  job  was  to  establish 
the  location  and  number  of  the 
enemy  forces,  and  radio  the  infor- 
mation to  headquarters.  Then  he'd 
have  to  hold  off  the  Cong  till  help 
arrived.  There  was  his  "shotgun,"  of 
course,  but  he  was  only  one  man.  If 
the  enemy  force  was  one  of  size,  he'd 


need  all  the  help  he  could  get  —  in- 
cluding Domo's. 

He  would  not  release  the  dog  un- 
less he  was  hopelessly  outnumbered. 
The  Cong  had  orders  to  shoot  all 
sentry  dogs  on  sight.  He  would  not 
sacrifice  Domo  needlessly. 

He  lit  the  flare,  throwing  it  to  the 
right.  As  he  ran  for  the  cover  of  a 
clump  of  trees,  bullets  whined  past 
his  head.  He  had  spotted  three  — 
maybe  four  heads  in  the  clearing 
before  he  broke  for  cover.  Hurriedly, 
he  radioed  the  information  to  head- 
quarters. 

Domo's  body  was  tense  to  his 
touch.  An  almost  inaudible  growl 
rumbled  in  his  throat.  Joe  took  the 
rifle  from  his  back  and  checked  it 
for  firing.  "Ping."  A  bullet  whizzed 
by.  Joe  snapped  off  two  shots.  To 
the  right  his  "shotgun"  spoke  his  own 
piece. 

A  howl  of  pain  permeated  the 
darkness.  Joe  risked  another  flare. 
Two  Cong  were  lying  motionless  on 
the  ground:  a  third  dropped  his 
rifle  and  put  his  hands  over  his  head. 

"Looks  like  you  guys  have  done  it 
again,"  Joe's  shotgun  called. 

"Domo  did  it,"  Joe  said,  patting 
the  German  shepherd.  Another  Cong 
patrol  had  been  routed.  It  was  mo- 
ments like  this  that  made  him  glad 
he  had  "gone  to  the  dogs."  \ 

Airman  2nd  Class  Joe  Raysor  and        ^ 
Domo    are   but   one    of   many        * 
teams    of    guys    and    dogs    making 
life  a  little  easier  (and  a  lot  safer) 
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ON  GUARD  ....  Standing  alert,  insuring  the  safety  of  our  men  around 
the  world,  are  the  soldier  and  his  dog. 


for  the  foot  soldier  in  Vietnam.  Gen- 
erally used  in  support  of  essential 
installations  and  around  warehouses 
and  similar  areas  to  prevent  infiltra- 
tion and  theft,  the  teams  are  also 
used  in  combat  and  on  reconnais- 
sance patrols. 

Forty  sentry  dog  teams  were  sent 
to  Vietnam  in  July,  1965,  from  bases 
in  the  United  States.  The  teams  were 
on  a  trial  basis  to  determine  the  dog's 
ability  to  adjust  to  Southeast  Asia's 
climate. 

"The  experiment  proved  so  suc- 
cessful," says  an  Army  spokesman, 
"that  the  sentry  dog  force  was  in- 
creased to  more  than  500  perma- 
nently assigned  teams." 


A  training  program  was  estab- 
lished and  the  26th  Platoon  —  the 
only  infantry  scout-dog  unit  —  was 
soon  supplanted  by  the  25th  and 
35th  Dog  Platoons. 

A  sentry  dog  team  consists  of  the 
volunteer  handler  and  his  dog.  In- 
telligence, resourcefulness,  patience, 
dependability  are  primary  considera- 
tions in  the  selection  of  the  handlers. 
All  sentry  dogs  are  German  shep- 
herds, chosen  for  their  intelligence, 
size,  strength,  alertness,  fearlessness, 
agility,  adaptability  to  varying  cli- 
mates and  unique  ability  to  detect 
intruders  at  great  distances. 

The  German  shepherd,  besides 
having  an  IQ  comparable  to  that  of 
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On  Patrol 
Ga. 


.  Scout  Dog  training,  26th  ScOut  Dog  Company,  Ft.  Benning, 


a  seven-year-old  child,  has  a  capacity 
for  learning  about  100  commands. 

"A  dog's  sense  of  smell  far  sur- 
passes that  of  man's,"  an  Army  of- 
ficial says.  "And  his  hearing  ability 
is  about  20  times  better  than  man's. 
His  vision,  however,  cannot  be  com- 
pared favorably  with  that  of  a 
human." 

Handlers  from  all  services  at- 
tend an  eight-week  course,  which 
includes  the  psychology  of  dogs,  pre- 
vention of  canine  diseases,  first  aid 
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for  dogs,  care  of  dogs,  and  principles 
of  dog  training. 

Each  handler  is  assigned  a  dog 
which  he  trains  and  which  he  takes 
back  to  his  home  unit  upon  comple- 
tion of  training.  Sentry  dogs  are 
trained  in  obedience,  agitation,  at- 
tack, and  scouting.  The  handler  must 
train  with  his  dog  to  learn  the  ap- 
propriate vocal  commands  and  hand 
gestures. 

Agitation  exercises  are  used  to  de- 
velop aggressiveness  in  the  dog. 


Says  Joe  Raysor:  "You've  got  to 
have  complete  control  of  your  dog. 
An  agitator  teases  the  animal  to  the 
extent  that  he  will  bite.  The  agitator 
wears  protective  clothing,  or  an  at- 
tack sleeve  the  dog  can  bite  into.  He 
carries  a  burlap  bag  or  a  leafy,  sup- 
ple switch,  which  enables  him  to 
provoke  the  dog  without  actually 
striking  him.  The  agitator's  job  is  to 
make  sure  the  dog  is  always  the  win- 
ner and  is  never  backed  down.  The 
handler's  job  is  to  encourage  the  dog 
when  he  shows  aggressiveness  to- 
ward the  agitator." 

During  attack  training,  the  dog 
learns  to  attack  and  apprehend,  with 
or  without  command,  when  the 
handler's  life  is  endangered.  In  this 
exercise,  when  the  handler  and  his 
dog  are  only  a  short  distance  from 
him,  the  agitator  is  ordered  to  halt 
and  place  his  hands  over  his  head. 
When  he  ignores  the  order  and  at- 
tempts to  run,  the  handler  drops  the 
leash  and  gives  the  command  "Get 
him."  Upon  this  command,  the  dog 
attacks  the  agitator.  The  trained  dog 
heeds  and  obeys  orders  given  only 
by  his  handler. 

There  have  been  many  instances 
of  sentry  dog  teams  performing  he- 
roically in  the  face  of  danger. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  ended  in  De- 
cember, 1966,  for  sentry  dog  Nemo. 
On  December  5,  1966,  Nemo  and 
his  handler,  Robert  A.  Throneburg, 
then  an  AlC,  were  on  a  routine  pa- 
trol at  Tan  Son  Hut  Air  Base.  The 
base  had  been  hit  the  day  before  by 
a  Viet  Cong  mortar  attack.  The  main 
enemy  force  was  turned  back  by  the 
377th  Security  Police  Squadron's 
main  line  of  defense.   But  four  in- 


filtrators eluded  detection  by  earlier 
search  parties  and  hid  inside  the 
base's  perimeter. 

Throneburg  and  Nemo  were  as- 
signed to  search  for  the  .intruders. 
The  search  ended  when  Nemo  de- 
tected the  hidden  Viet  Cong.  At 
Throneburg's  command  Nemo 
lunged  savagely  at  the  enemy.  The 
pair  quickly  killed  two  of  the  enemy. 
But  before  additional  security  police 
could  reach  them,  handler  and  dog  j 
were  both  wounded. 

Nemo  was  credited  with  saving 
the  life  of  his  handler  and  prevent- 
ing further  destruction  of  life  and 
property  at  Tan  Son  Hut.  The  pair 
parted  company  when  Throneburg 
was  flown  to  Japan  for  intensive 
medical  care.  Nemo  recovered  from 
his  wounds,  but  lost  an  eye. 

Until  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over, 
these  guys  and  dogs  will  be  doing 
their  part  to  help  bring  peace  to  the     i 
world  once  more.  ■  ■ 


personnel! 

UniOkI  ' 


"Qualifications?  I  have  a  B.A.  from 
Harvard,  and  four  years  picket  line 
experience."  i 
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By  Irma  Hegel 


Charming  Gigi  cared  about  people  and  their  hang-ups 


Dr.  Ray  Agner  and  his  bride  had 
been  driving  all  that  wintry 
February  day,  and  nearing  the  end 
of  the  journey  now.  Brace  yourself, 
Ray  thought.  Home  was  going  to 
be  a  rented  cottage  on  the  grounds 
of  the  State  Mental  Hospital  where 
he  was  staff  psychiatrist  —  hardly  a 
home  to  bring  a  girl  like  Gigi  to. 
Home  was  going  to  mean  facing 
Mother  who  was  his  office  nurse  and 
who  had  never  met  Gigi. 

Ray  glanced  at  his  bride  beside 
him  in  the  small  Toyota.  There  was 
something  exotic  about  Gigi's  liquid 
brown  eyes  with  their  jet-black 
lashes,  her  crown  of  straight  gold- 
brown  hair  that  came  down  in  a 
deep  bang  completely  obscming  her 
forehead,  her  mini-dress,  and  maxi- 
coat. Gigi  was  soft  and  tender  and 
exquisite,   like  a   fairy-tale  princess. 
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As  if  sensing  his  anxiety,  she  smiled 
encouragingly  up  at  him. 

He  swung  the  car  into  the  narrow 
drive  leading  to  the  scattered  assort- 
ment of  large  and  small  brick  build- 
ings on  the  hill.  They  halted  before 
the  lighted  cottage  with  trimmed 
evergreens.  "Home,"  he  murmured. 
He  wanted  to  lift  Gigi  from  the  car 
and  carry  her  over  the  threshold  like 
a  bridegroom  twenty  years  his  junior 
might  have  done.  Instead  his  arms 
dropped  to  his  sides.  The  door  of  the 
cottage  had  opened  and  his  mother 
stood  on  the  threshold.  "Hi,  Mother," 
Ray  called.  "Here's  Gigi." 

Beneath  her  wings  of  silver  hair, 
his  mother's  face  froze.  Ray  could 
see  her  spare  frame  stiffening.  "I 
have  the  house  in  readiness  and  din- 
ner prepared  for  the  two  of  you," 
she  remarked.  "I  thought  you  might 


prefer  dinner  home  on  your  first 
night  here." 

"How  wonderful  of  you!"  Gigi 
darted  to  his  mother,  her  arms  ex- 
tended. 

Samantha  Agner  drew  back  from 
the  intended  embrace,  extending  a 
Hmp  hand.  "I'm  sorry  that  I  cannot 
join  you.  I  have  duties  at  the  hos- 
pital. You'll  soon  learn,  Genevieve, 
duties  at  the  hospital  come  first." 

"Oh,  Mother,  really,"  Ray  broke 
in.  "Why  can't  we  make  tonight  a 
celebration?  You  didn't  get  east  for 
our  wedding." 


"Your  wedding  was  rather  unex- 
pected," his  mother  replied.  She  en- 
tered the  living  room  to  pluck  her 
coat  from  a  chair  and  pull  it  around 
her.  "I'll  be  running  along.  I've 
moved  all  my  belongings  to  an  apart- 
ment with  Mrs.  Swanson.  I  hope  to 
see  you  at  your  office  on  Monday, 
Raymond."  With  a  toneless  "good 
night"  she  swept  out. 

Ray  started  after  her.  Gigi's  slim 
hand  held  him  back.  "Please,  darling, 
give  your  mother  time  to  get  ad- 
justed. You're  her  only  son.  You  did 
go  east  to  attend  a  medical  confer- 
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ence.  Your  mother  didn't  expect  you 
to  get  married." 

"I'm  forty-years-old,"  Ray  burst 
out.  "We've  known  each  other  for 
two  years,  Gigi.  Some  reaction  from 
a  man's  own  mother!" 

"A  normal  maternal  reaction.  Dr. 
Agner.  I  prescribe  love  in  ever- 
increasing  doses." 

"Hey,  who's  the  doctor  in  this 
family  anyway?"  Ray  laughed  and 
swung  Gigi  around  the  room. 

"Stay  beautiful,"  she  told  him 
gravely  and  he  thought  that  was  the 
oddest  advice  any  woman  ever  gave 
to  a  man. 

But  he  was  happy.  Sunday  he 
took  his  beautiful  wife  to  the  hospital 
chapel  and  introduced  her  to  the 
chaplain,  his  fellow  psychiatrists  and 
psychologists,  and  a  few  smiling  pa- 
tients. Ray  saw  his  mother  with  Mrs. 
Swanson  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chapel  but  neither  woman  made  any 
move  to  join  them. 

Raymond,  what  were  you  think- 
ing of?"  Mother,  starched  and 
immaculate  in  her  white  nurse's  uni- 
form, strode  into  his  office  on  Mon- 
day morning  and  flung  the  mail  down 
on  his  desk.  "To  bring  that  doll  you 
married  to  our  chapel  services! 
Imagine  the  reaction  of  her  clothes 
upon  so  many  of  our  poorly-clad  pa- 
tients. A  mannequin,  that's  all 
Genevieve  is,  something  for  a  Fifth 
Avenue  display  window,  not  the 
Christian  helpmate  you  need  in  a 
mental  hospital." 

"Now,  hold  on,  Mother,"  said  Ray. 
"Gigi  is  the  most  devoted  Christ- 
believer  that  I've  ever  met.  She  lives 
his  teachings  in  love.  What's  more 
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Gigi  is  a  shrewd  businesswoman.  She 
directed  one  of  the  largest  Charm 
Schools  in  Connecticut." 

His  mother  drew  herself  up.  "The 
director  of  a  Charm  School  —  that's 
all  we  need  in  this  hospital!  You 
keep  that  doll  you  married  out  of 
the  women's  wards,  Raymond,  or 
there's  going  to  be  serious  trouble." 

But  that  very  morning  Gigi  was 
already  on  a  personally-conducted 
tour  of  the  wards  and  the  women's 
cottages.  Mother  came  back  breath- 
less from  her  lunch  hour  to  tell  him 
all  about  it.  "Mrs.  Ainsworth  did  it, 
Raymond  —  actually  escorted  Gene- 
vieve all  over  the  hospital,  even  into 
Cottage  Three  with  the  most  emo- 
tionally disturbed." 

"What  happened?"  Raymond 
questioned  drily. 

"Genevieve  walked  deliberately 
over  to  Jean  Sartre  —  you  know  that 
poor  creature  who  sits  in  a  corner 
and  never  speaks  to  anyone.  Gene- 
vieve started  brushing  that  awful 
tangled  hair  of  Jean's,  framing  it  into 
a  hairdo  while  the  others  watched. 
When  Genevieve  finished,  she  told 
the  poor  creature  to  Stay  Beautiftd. 
Why,  it's  a  wonder  those  girls  didn't 
tear  Genevieve  from  limb  to  limb." 

"But  they  didn't.  Mother." 

"They  will  the  next  time.  Under- 
staffed as  we  are,  insufficient  guards 
—  you  warn  her,  Raymond." 

At  home  that  night,  Ray  found  a 
radiant  Gigi  awaiting  him.  "Darling, 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a  real 
helpmate  to  you.  I'm  going  to  intro^ 
duce  a  charm  course  in  Cottage 
Three." 

Ray  sank  into  the  nearest  chair. 
"You  have  a  home  to  look  after  . — 
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mi- 


me. May  I  remind  you  that  we  have 
a  beauty  salon  in  the  main  building? 
Those  patients  in  Cottage  Three  have 
never  paid  a  single  visit  to  that 
beauty  salon  although  the  prices  are 
nil.  Why,  they  haven't  so  much  as 
looked  in  a  mirror.  They  broke  every 
one  we  had  set  up  in  there." 

"Love  and  encouragement  — 
that's  all  they  need,  darling.  We  do 
have  a  Charm  School  in  town.  I'm 
sure  I  could  get  the  operators  out 
here  as  volunteers  one  day  a  week 
and  work  with  them." 

"You'll  never  convince  our  direc- 
tor, Gigi.  Those  girls  are  completely 
withdrawn  —  hopeless." 

"God  loves  beauty,"  said  Gigi  as 
if  she  hadn't  heard  him  at  all.  "If 
God  didn't  intend  each  and  every 
one  of  us  to  strive  for  beauty,  why 
did  he  make  flowers  in  undreamed-of 
colors  and  design,  birds  with  gay 
feathers,  animals  like  poems  of 
grace?" 

"Gigi,  we  deal  with  sick  minds 
here." 

"Minds  that  can  be  healed  when  a 
patient  develops  confidence  in  her- 
self," Gigi  replied.  "I  never  told  you 
how  I  worked  with  State  Hospital 
patients  in  Middletown,  did  I?  I  can 
do  it  again.  Tomorrow  I  shall  re- 
quest an  interview  with  your  di- 
rector." 

I've  married  a  reformer,  Ray 
thought.  Maybe  I  won't  stay  the  year 
out  here.  He  didn't  dare  tell  his 
mother  what  Gigi  was  planning.  She 
heard  it  though.  "Raymond,  do  you 
know  our  director  has  actually  given 
his  consent  to  a  charm  course  in 
Cottage  Three?  /  think  Dr.  Hallo- 
way  needs  a  psychiatrist.  And  Gene- 
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vieve  is  going  to  make  you  the  joke 
of  the  entire  hospital." 

"Time  will  tell,  Mother.  Come 
over  for  dinner  Sunday  night.  Gigi 
wants  to  explain  her  program  to  you 
and  her  former  experience  with 
mental  patients." 

"Genevieve  had  experience  with 
mental  patients  —  where?" 

"Middletown  State  Hospital.  You 
see?  You  don't  really  know  Gigi, 
Mother.  It's  time  you  got  ac- 
quainted." 

As  it  happened,  Ray  didn't  get 
home  for  that  Sunday  night 
dinner.  An  emergency  at  the  hos- 
pital tied  him  up.  It  was  late  when 
he  reached  the  red  brick  bunga- 
low with  the  trimmed  evergreen. 
Mother's  car  was  still  parked  before 
the  house.  Lights  were  blazing  in- 
side. From  the  bedroom  he  could 
hear  his  mother  and  Gigi  laughing. 
"Hey,  you  two,"  he  cried.  "What 
gives?" 

His  mother  emerged  first  and  he 
stared.  Samantha's  gray  hair  had 
been  brushed  into  an  upsweep,  giv- 
ing her  cameo-like  features  a  becom- 
ing prominence.  Her  eyes,  softly 
shadowed,  glowed.  And  something 
had  happened  to  that  usual  tailored 
dress  she  wore  —  it  was  shorter  —  a 
feminine  frill  at  the  neck  —  a  flow- 
ered pin.  "Wow!"  Ray  cried. 

"Stay  beautiful,"  said  Gigi,  wind- 
ing her  arms  about  her  mother-in- 
law.  And  there  was  his  mother  ac- 
tually hugging  Gigi  in  return. 

By  the  time  spring  arrived,  not 
one  patient  remained  in  Cottage 
Three.  They  had  all  been  transferred 
to  the  main  building  to  await  their 
final  discharge.  They  held  a  spring 
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fashion  show  in  the  assembly  hall 
where  a  runway  had  been  erected, 
and  parents,  friends,  relatives,  doc- 
tors and  other  patients  watched  the 
girls  prance,  pirouette,  and  show 
their  own  handmade  creations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
ance, a  red-haired  woman  tugged  at 
Ray's  arm.  "Dr.  Agner,  let  me  meet 
your  wife,  the  angel  who  transformed 
my  helpless  daughter  into  the  attrac- 
tive teen-ager  we  just  saw  on  the 
runway." 

His  mother  was  smiling  proudly. 
"Here  comes  our  Gigi  now.  The 
charm  course  is  to  be  a  regular  part 
of  our  rehabilitation  program  and  I 
am  so  proud  of  my  daughter." 

Ray  stretched  out  his  arms  to  Gigi 
and  clasped  her  to  him  a  moment 
before  releasing  her.  "Stay  beautiful, 
my  darling  —  stay  beautiful  always." 
He  turned  to  Mrs.  Sartre.  "Meet 
Jean's  mother,  Gigi,  another  one  of 
your  admirers." 

Mrs.  Sartre  was  dabbing  at  her 
eyes.  "Jean  tells  me  those  were  the 
first  words  you  ever  spoke  to  her  — 
stay  beautiful.  It's  like  a  prayer, 
beauty  inside,  beauty  outside.  Let 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be 
upon  us.  Thank  you,  my  dear." 

"Thank  God,"  said  Gigi.  "He 
showed  us  his  beauty  first."        ■  ■ 

CREDO 

Why  should  one  crave 
One  other  daim  to  fame 
Than  that  these  words 
Be  written  with  his  name; 
''Because  of  me 
This  is  a  better  place 
That  when  I  came!" 

-J.  V.  Mac  Donald 


Folk  Singer,  Sp/4  Dennis  K.  Davis, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  sings  and  provides  guitar 
accompaniment  for  the  trio  in  the 
unique  service  designed  and  conducted 
by  Army  engineers  in  Vietnam.  Davis 
sang  professionally  as  a  civilian  in  cof- 
fee houses  and  clubs  on  the  east  coast, 
U.S. 


in 
the 


By  Rex  A.  Rutkoski 


In  the  early  mornin'  rain 
With  a  dollar  in  my  hand 
And  an  achin'  in  my  heart 
And  my  pockets  full  of  sand. 
I'm  a  long  way  from  home 
And  I  miss  my  loved  ones  so. 
In  the  early  mornin'  rain 
With  no  place  to  go.  .  . 

The  melancholy  lyrics  blend  with  the  soft  harmonic  strains  of  the 
plain,  time-worn  guitar.  The  curious,  but  pleasing,  mixture  of 
three  deep,  resonant  voices  and  mellow  chords  seems  to  rise  slowly, 
almost  hesitantly,  until  it  encompasses  the  large  wooden  building. 
Were  it  not  for  the  rumbhng,  discordant  sounds  of  heavy  road 
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Time  for  more  worship  services  expressing  the  feelings 
of  young  people  about  this  complicated  business  of 
living 

equipment  outside  the  building,  the  music,  increasing  in  intensity, 
probably  would  carry  to  the  green,  rolling  hills,  just  shedding  the 
mist  of  a  new  morning.  But  because  of  the  noise  the  song  plays  out 
within  the  confines  of  the  tall,  A-framed  structure. 

Thus  was  the  prelude  to  a  unique  worship  service  held  on  a 
recent  Sunday  morning  in  the  Central  Highlands  of  South  Vietnam. 
In  place  of  the  traditional  Christian  worship,  a  relatively  large  group 
of  United  States  Army  Engineers,  most  of  them  young,  gathered  for 
what  was  described  as  an  "ecumenical  folk  service."  More  than  just 
a  religious  rite,  it  could  probably  best  be  referred  to  as  a  30-minute 
session  in  which  the  human  condition,  man's  relation  to  man  and  his 
social  environment,  was  analyzed  in  words  and  modern  folk  songs. 
Such  an  undertaking,  still  new  in  the  United  States,  could  very  well 
be  unprecedented  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Adding  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  endeavor  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  product  of  the  knowledge  of  a  minister,  a  theology  student,  and 
a  professional  folk  singer.  Lending  support  was  a  student  of  psychol- 
ogy and  philosophy.  All  were  members  of  Headquarters,  19th  Engi- 
neer Battalion  (Combat),  located  at  Camp  Smith,  Bao  Loc. 

The  men  were  Captain  Garry  Benard  Anderson,  32,  battalion 
chaplain  of  Hopkins,  Minnesota;  Specialist  Four  Robert  M.  Shreve, 
27,  a  clerk  from  Altavista,  Virginia,  designer  of  the  presentation,  re- 
cipient of  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  Degree  from  Princeton  University 
and  a  Rockefeller  Theological  Fellowship  awarded  to  selected,  prom- 
ising graduate  students;  Specialist  Four  Dennis  K.  Davis,  23,  radio 
operator  from  Troy,  N.Y.,  professional  folk  singer  and  composer  in 
civihan  life;  and  Specialist  Four  Ralph  J.  (Jack)  Noonan  HI,  20  per- 
sonnel records  clerk,  Blanding,  Utah.  Noonan,  formerly  a  civilian  re- 
search and  development  engineer,  studied  psychology  at  Sul  Ross 
State  College,  Texas. 

Talking  of  the  ceremony  Shreve  indicated  that  the  central  point  of 
a  traditional  Protestant  service  is  the  sermon;  but  "the  music  is 
where  it's  at  in  our  venture.  All  this  is  an  effort  to  speak  to  real  people 
about  real  events."  In  place  of  a  sermon,  four  short  comments  were 
employed  to  sharpen  response  to  the  music.  The  comments  served,  in 
Shreve's  terminology,  as  a  transition  "between  what  is  said  and  what 
is  sung.  The  comments  draw  all  this  together." 

Sp/4  Shreve  explained,  "This  music  has  an  emotional  content  as 
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This  was  the  scene  at  the  19th  Engr  Bn  (Combat)  Chapel  in  Bao  Loc,  Viet- 
nam, on  a  recent  Sunday  for  an  "ecumenical  folk  service."  From  L  to  R  in 
front  of  the  altar:  Davis  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  (see  page  21);  Sp/4  Ralph  J.  Noonan 
in,  Blanding,  Utah;  and  Sp/4  Robt.  M.  Shreve,  Altavista,  Va.;  CPT  Garry 
Benard  Anderson,  Hopkins,  Minn.,  Bn  Chaplain,  is  in  the  pulpit. 


well  as  a  meaning  content.  It  does  some  of  the  work  of  a  sermon  for 
you.  Music  is  more  immediate  and  inclusive." 

The  need  to  face  reality  and  accept  healthy  change  provided  the 
theme  for  the  worship.  The  songs  and  comments  were  specifically 
chosen  to  develop  the  topic. 

In  the  opening  comments,  Chaplain  Anderson  said  that  use  of 
folk  songs  as  the  basic  structure  of  the  service  "is  a  legitimate  way 
to  worship  God.  The  method  of  conveying  the  message  of  God  is 
neutral.  The  content  is  not." 

The  music  which  was  used  to  convey  the  message  was  Gordon 
Lightfoot's  "Early  Morning  Rain;"  Paul  Simon's  (of  Simon  and 
Garfunkel)  "Dangling  Conversation"  and  "Kathy's  Song;"  "Turn, 
Turn,  Turn,"  an  adaptation  from  the  Old  Testament  Book  of  Ec- 
clesiastes;  and  Bob  Dylan's  "Blowin'  in  the  Wind." 

Further  explaining  the  musical  content,  Shreve  indicated,  "You 
start  with  feelings  of  loneliness  and  frustration  ("Early  Morning 
Rain"),  then  move  to  a  specific  expression  of  what  it  is  like  to  refuse 
to  face-up  to  a  need  to  change  ("Dangling  Conversation") . 
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''How  many  roads  must  a  man  walk  down,"  sing  this  trio  of  U.  S.  Army 
engineers  as  they  begin  Bob  Dylan's  folk  song,  "Blowin'  in  the  Wind."  The 
tune  was  one  sung  at  an  ecumenical  folk  service  held  recently  in  Vietnam's 
Central  Highlands.  The  undertaking,  still  new  in  the  U.  S.,  could  very  well 
be  unprecedented  in  Southeast  Asia.  L  to  R:  Sp/4  Dennis  Davis;  Sp/4  "Jack" 
Noonan;  Sp/4  Robt.  M.  Shreve,  designer  of  the  service. 


Specialist  Davis,  who  as  a  civilian  was  a  member  of  a  folk-rock 
trio  which  played  East  Coast  coffee  houses  and  clubs,  said  the  five 
songs  were  selected  "with  an  idea  they  all  had  a  specific  significance." 
"They,"  Davis  said,  "all  try  to  bring  out  a  certain  idea  in  a  diff^erent 
way  —  the  idea  of  accepting  change,  of  accepting  other  people  .  .  . 
trying  to  relate  to  other  people." 

Following  Chaplain  Anderson's  introductory  statement,  a  musical 
story  ("Dangling  Conversation")  of  two  people  who  are  unable  to 
accept  change  and  reality  was  offered: 

And  we  sit  and  drink  our  coffee 
Couched  in  our  indifference 
Like  shells  upon  the  shore 
You  can  hear  the  ocean  roar. 


And  the  dangling  conversation 
And  the  superficial  sighs 
Are  the  borders  of  our  lives. 
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Shreve  wrote  and  presented  the  second  comment.  Discussing 
change  and  ahenation  in  relation  to  "Dangling  Conversation,"  he  said, 
"We  have  all  felt  vaguely  ill  at  ease  and  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know 
why.  We  have  all  left  conversations  dangling.  The  people  in  that  room 
were  "shook-up"  and  split  apart.  They  had  lost  entirely  the  simple 
physical  acts  of  loving  affection.  They  no  longer  knew  one  another. 

"The  problem  they  couldn't  face  has  roots  we  can  dig  .up  and  try 
to  understand.  They  refused  to  accept  conditions  prevailing  in  their 
society  which  compelled  others  to  change.  They  tried  to  create  their 
own  small  world  but  could  not,  and  they  knew  it.  They  were  strangers 
to  hard  facts." 

Amplifying  the  theme.  Chaplain  Anderson  warned  that  even  though 
"change  is  taking  place  in  all  spheres  and  no  one  is  left  un- 
touched by  it,  change  without  direction,  without  enhancing  the  hu- 
manity of  man  is  to  be  deplored."  He  emphasized  that  change  must 
draw  us  closer  together. 

The  youthful  Lutheran  minister  maintained  a  close  rapport  with 
the  men  of  the  19th.  His  willingness  to  experiment  with  novel  con- 
cepts such  as  a  folk  service  reflects  his  understanding  of  the  present 
generation. 

Immediately  after  the  chaplain's  remarks  on  the  social  implications 
of  change  the  lyrics  of  "Turn,  Turn,  Turn,"  permeated  the  chapel's 
stillness: 

To  everything  turn  turn  turn 

There  is  a  season  turn  turn  turn 

And  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  heaven 

A  time  to  be  born  a  time  to  die 
A  time  to  plant  a  time  to  reap 
A  time  to  kill  a  time  to  heal 
A  time  to  laugh  a  time  to  weep 

...  A  time  for  peace  I  swear  it's  not  too  late. 

The  biblical  passage,  popularized  by  folk  singer  Judy  Collins  and 
a  group  called  the  Byrds,  expresses  a  healthy  attitude  toward  change 
and  accepting  the  verity  that  there  is  a  specific  time  for  everything. 

With  these  haunting  words  still  in  mind,  Chaplain  Anderson  gave 
the  final  comment,  stressing  that  "Change  is  needed,  but  it  must  be 
change  that  emanates  from  God."  And,  as  a  re-emphasis  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  change  through  social  awareness,  the  engineers  posed  the 
universal  questions  in  the  tune,  "Blowin  in  the  Wind:" 
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How  many  times  must  a  man  look  up 

Before  he  can  see  the  sky? 

How  many  ears  must  one  man  have 

Before  he  can  hear  people  cry? 

How  many  deaths  will  it  take  till  he  knows 

That  too  many  people  have  died. 

The  answer  my  friend  is  blowin'  in  the  wind 
The  answer  is  blowin'  in  the  wind. 

It  w^as  at  this  point  that  Chaplain  Anderson  gave  the  dismissal 
and,  in  doing  so,  announced  yet  another  innovation  in  a  morning 
which  generated  several  novel  ideas.  In  the  traditional  worship  the 
dismissal  signifies  the  close  of  the  religious  rite.  However,  in  the  engi- 
neers' folk  version  at  Camp  Smith,  one  song  followed  dismissal, 
"Kathy's  Song:" 

My  mind's  distracted  and  confused 
My  thoughts  are  many  miles  away 

And  so  you  see  I  have  come  to  doubt 
All  that  I  once  held  as  true 
I  stand  alone  without  belief 
The  only  truth  I  know  is  you. 

Accounting  for  the  reasoning  behind  continuing  the  service  after 
dismissal,  Shreve  said  it  was  to  "Create  a  little  confusion  about 
whether  the  church  service  is  actually  over."  Developing  this  state- 
ment, Shreve  remarked,  "People  tend  to  compartmentalize  religion. 
They  think  the  service  is  all  over,  but  it's  not.  We  want  them  to  know 
'You  can  take  what  you  hear  with  you.'  " 

He  related  that  "Kathy"  reflects  an  honest  indecision,  "We  are 
asking  the  people  to  face  and  accept  an  honest  indecision  about  the 
things  which  are  of  the  greatest  personal  concern.  We  hope  this 
awakens  them  to  the  fact  that  religion  is  contemporary  and  that  it 
can  create  contemporary  meaning  that  is  emotionally  full  and  healthy. 
That  it  can  relieve  hang-ups  and  develop  maturity." 

Summing  up  the  motives  for  this  particular  service  and  for  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  went.  Specialist  Shreve  indicated  it  was 
"something  new  —  an  effort  to  communicate  traditional  meaning  into 
a  completely  new  form  ...  It  was  an  attempt  to  get  people  involved 
right  off.  The  music  is  the  content  of  the  service."  He  said  the  songs 
selected  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers;  the  soldiers  interpre- 
tation was  being  sought. 

Shreve  added,  "We  were  trying  to  get  away  from  the  traditional. 
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The  church  has  got  to  be  all  things  for  all  people.  The  traditional 
doesn't  always  accomplish  this  as  fully  as  it  might."  He  was  of  the 
opinion  that  "the  experiences  in  these  songs"  were  more  common, 
more  understood  than  prayer.  Reaction  from  those  who  attended 
support  this  theory. 

In  speaking  of  the  use  of  music  as  a  means  to  convey  a  message, 
Shreve  said,  "The  potential  is  enormous.  Folk  music  speaks  to  and  of 
many  issues.  The  possibilities  are  unlimited." 

As  has  been  mentioned,  it  would  be  too  restrictive  to  refer  to  this 
folk  presentation  as  merely  a  religious  gathering. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  what  took  place  on  that  morning  in  the  Bao 
Loc  chapel,  the  ideas  which  were  aired,  give  a  more  accurate  picture 
of  just  who  the  average  American  military  man  is  and  what  he  is 
thinking.  Not  the  hard,  embittered  killer;  not  the  blind,  extreme 
superpatriot,  as  people  from  divergent  viewpoints  may  see  him.  But 
rather  he  is,  when  all  coverings  are  stripped  bare,  a  caring  individual, 
extremely  concerned  about  his  individuality.  He  is  a  person  who  can, 
for  which  the  service  made  a  plea,  accept  change  and  face  reality. 
He  can,  for  the  most  part,  cope  with  loneliness  and  frustration. 

So,  the  service  may  have  been,  by  its  very  nature,  a  microcosm 
of  the  thinking  of  the  average  military  community.  The  thoughts  and 
songs  could  be  considered  representative  of  the  beliefs  of  men;  men 
who  are  aware  there  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the  complexities  of  their 
social  environment.  Yet  men  who  refuse  to  abandon  trying  to  find  a 
solution  to  these  problems  .  .  .  men  who  realize  that,  just  because  a 
solution  isn't  apparent,  there  may  very  well  be  an  answer,  as  the 
song  says,  "bio win'  in  the  wind."  ■  ■ 


Prayers  and  Presidents 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Every  president  sworn  in  has  held  his  hand  on  the  Bible  and  said 
the  words  "So  Help  Me  God."  This  is  not  required,  not  part  of  the 
Constitution,  but  is  traditional.  No  one  can  know  what  was  in  each 
man's  heart  as  he  took  the  oath,  but,  judging  from  history,  it  did  not 
matter  what  church  aflSliation  each  had  or  did  not  have,  because  seem- 
ingly each  had  his  own  personal  "religion."  D wight  Eisenhower  ex- 
pressed it  best: 

If  each  of  us  in  his  own  mind  would  dwell  upon  the  simple  virtues 
— integrity,  courage,  self-confidence,  and  an  unshakable  belief  in  his 
Bible — would  not  some  of  our  problems  tend  to  simplify  themselves? 
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FACING  MAJOR  ISSUES 


The  War  on  Pollution 


By  G.  Curtis  Jones 


Politicians  know  an  issue.  It  is  amazing  how  courageous  and  articulate 
they  become  on  popular  issues  even  though  they  are  years  behind 
the  front  runners.  A  case  in  point  is  their  rhetoric  concerning  pollution. 

The  word  "ecology"  —  derived  from  the  Greek  oikos  —  means 
house.  A  more  literal  translation  would  be  the  study  of  houses,  a 
"pattern  of  relations  between  organisms  and  their  environment." 

Academically  the  term  ecology  is  not  new.  Plato  and  Aristotle 
discussed  the  impact  of  pollution  and  political  institutions.  Ecology  as 
a  science,  however,  was  not  well  developed  until  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  I  like  the  way  Professor  Eugene  P.  Odum,  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Ecology,  University  of  Georgia,  puts  it:  "Now  that 
man  has  gotten  himself  into  such  trouble,  ecology  has  become  a  prac- 
tical, political,  and  vital  issue." 

Increasing  population  and  expanding  urbanization  threaten  to  ex- 
terminate the  human  race.  Currently  there  are  approximately  206 
million  people  in  the  United  States.  Despite  modest  birth  increases, 
America  is  expected  to  have  300  million  citizens  by  the  year  2000. 

The  pyramiding  of  people  plus  the  annual  reduction  in  oxygen- 
producing  vegetation  menaces  mankind.  Air  pollution  not  only  harms 
individuals  but  also  destroys  the  restorative,  rhythmic  process  by  which 
nature  purifies  the  air. 


Dr.  Jones  is  minister  of  Woodland  Christian  Church,  1909  Woodland 
Drive,  Macon,  Ga.  31201 
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Next  month:  Is  There  Any  Hope  for  Peace? 


Man  in  Danger 

Most  fresh  air  —  about  21%  oxygen  —  is  derived  from  plant  life. 
When  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  atmosphere  increases  more 
rapidly  than  vegetation  can  absorb  it,  thus  impending  generation  of 
oxygen,  man  is  in  grave  danger.  When  combustion  exceeds  the  rate  of 
photosynthesis,  oxygen  content  begins  to  deteriorate.  Concrete  prairies, 
gigantic  buildings,  the  constant  stealing  of  soil  for  roads,  parking,  and 
construction  decrease  the  oxygen  supply. 

Americans  pour  200  million  tons  of  waste  into  the  air  annually. 
Streams  are  becoming  sterile;  marine  life  is  dying.  We  junk  seven  mil- 
lion cars  a  year;  throw  away  48  billion  cans  and  28  billion  bottles;  we 
litter  the  highways,  picnic  grounds,  burn  rubbish,  throw  cigarette 
butts  at  will.  A  typical  American  generates  6  pounds  of  trash  per  day. 

The  weekend  of  July  31— August  2,  1970,  brought  into  serious 
focus  the  reality  of  our  predicament  as  a  dense  curtain  of  polluted  air 
hung  over  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Boston  to  Atlanta.  Ironically 
enough,  citizens  in  Japan,  Europe,  South  Africa,  and  South  America 
had  similar  problems. 

Shortly  after  that  horrible  weekend  of  July  31,  the  National  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  published  a  list  of  ten  cities  with  the 
worst  composite  sulphur  oxide  levels:  New  York,  Chicago,  Huntington 
(West  Virginia),  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis 
tied,  Washington  (D.  C),  Detroit,  and  Providence. 

Based  on  data  from  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  researchers  estimate  it  will  cost 
$71.3  billion  over  the  next  five  years  to  cope  with  polluted  air,  land, 
and  water. 

Like  all  intangible  reality,  environmental  problems  seem  remote 
until  they  touch  us.  For  instance,  citrus  groves  in  Florida  near  fertilizer 
plants  are  diminishing  in  yield.  Orchards  in  Southern  California  have 
declined  because  of  smog  from  Los  Angeles.  It  is  estimated  that  1,300,- 
000  trees  are  suffering  from  ozone  injury  in  Rim  Forest.  Death  and 
stagnation  of  ponderosa  pines  near  Spokane,  Washington,  are  attributed 
to  fluoride  pollution  from  an  aluminum  reduction  plant.  White  pines 
are  dying  in  the  Cumberland  Plateau  region  of  Tennessee  because  of 
"stack  gas"  from  the  industrial  complex  near  Kingston. 
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Uninhabitable  Cities? 

Ecologists  estimate  if  pollution  maintains  its  present  growth  level, 
paralleled  by  automobile  production,  highway  and  commercial  ex- 
pansion, in  a  few  years  our  plight  will  be  precarious.  Some  predict 
cities  will  be  uninhabitable  within  ten  to  thirty  years.  Mr.  S.  Dillon 
Ripley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  believes,  unless  there 
is  a  dramatic  and  immediate  reversal  of  ecological  trends,  in  25  years 
almost  all  wildlife,  "perhaps  three-quarters  of  the  species  living  today 
will  be  extinct."  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  two  or  three  generations 
hence  few  people  will  have  seen  animals.  This  possibility  frightens  the 
mind  and  saddens  the  heart. 

Like  general  pollution,  radiation  contamination,  noise  has  crept  up 
insidiously.  Physicians  and  acoustical  physicists  are  alarmed  by  human 
exposure  to  noise  which,  when  excelling  given  levels,  not  only  injures 
hearing  due  to  nerve  loss  but  also  causes  physiological,  psychological, 
and  emotional  damage.  A  normal  conversation  in  office  or  home  ranges 
around  60  decibels,  while  in  a  factory  or  shop  it  might  run  as  high  as 
80.  Sounds  above  80  decibels  are  uncomfortable.  Anything  above  90 
is  dangerous  to  health. 

It  is  reported  that  a  motorcyclist  revving  up  his  bike  generates  110 
decibels;  a  jet  plane  taking  off,  150;  power  lawnmower,  96;  farm 
tractor,  98;  a  printing  press,  97;  garbage  disposal  unit,  80;  and  even 
the  dropping  of  the  proverbial  pin  —  the  softest  imaginable  sound  — 
actually  reaches  several  decibels,  especially  if  it  lands  on  a  hard  surface. 

When  early  in  his  administration  President  Nixon  advocated  the 
"low  voice  approach  to  problems,"  he  may  have  spoken  more  ap- 
propriately and  prophetically  than  he  realized. 

Writing  in  Medical  World  News,  June  13,  1969,  an  acoustical 
expert.  Dr.  Leo  L.  Beraneck,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  said:  "Noises 
of  our  daily  life  have  been  blamed  variously  for  the  high  divorce  rates, 
social  conflict,  indigestion  and  other  organic  disabilities  —  nervous 
breakdown,  high  blood  pressure,  heart  failure,  and  even  insanity." 

Man's  apathy  to  pollution  is  as  precarious  as  the  problem  itself. 
Although  time  is  running  out,  there  is  still  enough,  hopefully,  to  re- 
purify  the  air  and  streams;  to  create  and  enforce  rigid  standards  for 
manufacturers,  designers  of  automobiles,  airplanes,  appliances,  and 
boats.  Consumers  could  be  educated  to  be  content  with  less  powerful 
motor  cars  and  use  lead-free  fuel.  Americans  must  develop  a  new 
social  ethic,  community  spirit,  sense  of  responsibility,  ecological  con- 
science, if  deadening  trends  are  reversed.  Every  day  must  be  "Earth 
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Day"  or   sooner  than   anticipated  we   may   become   an   inarticulate 
particle  of  it. 

Victims  of  a  Technological  Crisis 

Machines  threaten  to  extinguish  their  operators.  Science  has  out- 
distanced man's  willingness  to  detect  and  implement  ethical  and  moral 
judgments.  We  have  succeeded  in  sustaining  man  in  outer  space  but 
have  yet  to  accept  changes  and  expenditures  necessary  to  support  him 
on  earth.  We  have  been  more  concerned  with  progress  than  with 
people. 

Writing  in  Life,  July  24,  1970,  Dr.  Rene  Dubos,  Pulitzer  prize- 
winner and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Environmental  Bio-Medi- 
cine at  Rockefeller  University,  said  "mere  survival  is  not  enough  for 
man.*'  The  eminent  biologist  declared  that  man  would  learn  to  adjust 
to  pollution  even  as  he  has  to  other  adversaries.  "But  that  is  the  real 
tragedy  —  we  can  adapt  to  it.  It  is  not  man  the  ecological  crisis 
threatens  to  destroy,  but  the  quality  of  human  life,  the  attributes 
that  make  human  life  different  from  animal  life." 

If  the  rich  can  aflFord  apparatus  necessary  to  protect  them  from 
poisonous  air,  polluted  water,  spreading  radiation,  harsh  noises,  and 
the  poor  cannot,  what  has  man  accomplished  but  to  extend  selfishness 
and  superiority? 

The  earth  belongs  to  God,  not  man!  This  is  what  the  psalmist  an- 
nounced: "The  earth  is  tlie  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  world 
and  those  who  dwell  therein"  (Psalm  24:1).  That  which  conceited, 
commercially-oriented  man  proudly  calls  his  own  may  revert  to  the 
Creator  at  sundown.  It  is  about  time  that  he  started  behaving  like  a 
guest  in  God's  world. 

However  desirable,  changes  will  not  occur  until  man  changes;  until 
he  is  willing  to  change  his  mind  and  accept  a  new  era.  A  more  perfect 
society  cannot  possibly  emerge  until  man  surrenders  more  of  his  selfish- 
ness, lives  more  openly,  gives  more  generously  of  himself  and  sub- 
stance to  assist  the  poor,  the  unfortimate,  and  those  trapped  in  dying 
cities. 

The  government  can  conduct  studies,  initiate  programs,  fund  proj- 
ects, but  only  the  Spirit  of  God  actively  and  contagiously  at  work  in 
man  can  provide  the  initiative  and  integrity  necessary  to  transform 
and  control  his  environment. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  an  increasing  number  of  organizations 
and  individuals  view  conservation  as  a  moral  duty.  Under  the  auspices 
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of  the  United  Nations  a  World  Conference  on  Human  Environment  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Sweden,  June,  1972.  At  least  six  church  bodies 
are  financing  a  nationwide  program  on  environmental  stewardship. 
Religious  people  are  aware  of  their  heritage  and  know  that  each  genera- 
tion has  a  responsibility  to  succeeding  ones  in  preserving  the  indigenous 
resources  of  the  earth. 

Citizens  are  so  "up-tight"  about  physical  environment  that  they 
sometimes  forget  moral  and  spiritual  erosion,  even  more  devastating 
than  general  ecology.  Never  have  human  beings  been  exposed  to  so 
many  pollutants  of  mind,  body,  and  spirit.  The  American  city  is  a 
bizarre  scene,  a  cinema  of  corruption,  a  weird  marketplace  of  dis- 
torted values. 

Anyone  who  exploits  the  earth,  destroys  the  beautiful,  pollutes 
human  beings,  sins  against  God  and  man.  Life  is  a  precious  gift,  not 
a  retrievable  experiment. 

Evaluating  space  programs  some  years  ago,  the  American  social 
critic  and  philosopher,  Lewis  Mumford,  spoke  prophetically:  "Any 
square  mile  of  inhabited  earth  has  more  significance  for  man's  future 
than  all  of  the  planets  in  the  solar  system."  ■  ■ 

Nobody  is  yet  breathing  slaughter  against  evangelical  Christians 
today — except  perhaps  in  places  like  Red  China.  But  in  the  free  world, 
it  is  the  evangelicals  who  breathe  slaughter  against  each  other. — Carl 
F.  H.  Henry. 

God  hides  things  by  putting  them  near  us. — Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson. 

Progress  has  come  a  long  way.  Remember  when  the  sky  was 
the  limit? — Dana  Robbins. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  your  wife's  attention  is  to  look  comfort- 
able.— Have  a  Good  Day. 

A  diplomat  is  a  man  who  says  you  have  an  open  mind  when  he 
actually  means  you  have  a  hole  in  your  head. — Have  a  Good  Datf. 

People  who  make  up  the  upper  crust  are  the  ones  who  make  the 
top  dough. — Bill  McGlashen  in  Quote. 

He  jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound. — Shakespeare. 
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\Jpen  cJLetter  to  ^Jjan 


By  Berge  A.  Hoogasian 


A  cHaplain  gives  advice  to  a  young  friend 


I  opened  the  letter  in  my  hand  with  joyful  anticipation  because  it  was 
from  Paul  and  Dorothy  Balian  —  dear  friends  of  many  years.  Then,  as 
I  read  it,  I  suddenly  realized  how  fast  time  had  slipped  by.  Their  "baby" 
boy,  Dan,  was  no  longer  a  "baby";  in  fact  he  had  been  called  up  for 
military  service  and  was  now  at  Fort  Rucker,  Alabama.  Dorothy  asked  me 
to  write  some  encouragement  to  him,  and  I  was  glad  to  do  so.  Dan  and  I 
have  always  been  quite  close. 

As  I  began  writing  my  thoughts  returned  to  the  day  over  twenty-five 
years  ago  when  I  myself  was  drafted  for  service  in  WW  II.  And  I  thought 
of  that  last  meeting  in  our  home  church  where  I  was  given  a  New  Testa- 
ment, promised  prayerful  intercession  by  the  church  family,  admonished  to 
love  and  serve  Christ  as  a  soldier  and  handed  over  to  God  for  protection 
and  care. 

I  wondered  if  the  same  thing  had  happened  to  Dan.  And  then  as  an 
older  brother  and  close  friend,  I  knew  what  I  would  write  to  him;  what  I 
would  like  to  have  heard  from  my  own  pastor.  I  share  it  with  you  who  are 
new  in  service  because  I  think  it  may  prove  helpful  to  you. 

Dear  Dan, 

By  now  the  worst  is  over  for  you.  I  mean,  you  have  survived  the 
fear  of  the  unknown  and  adjusted  to  an  altogether  new  way  of  life  — 
the  military  —  even  if  you  may  not  totally  accept  it. 

Stick  to  it,  Dan.  Make  a  first-class  soldier  out  of  yourself!  Let  your 
parents  and  myself  be  proud  of  you.  After  all,  they  invested  eighteen 
years  of  their  lives  in  you.  They  fed  you;  clothed  you;  trained  you; 
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took  you  to  church;  saw  to  your  education;  nursed  you  in  sickness; 
gave  you  guidance  —  both  spiritual  and  "physical"  —  some  of  which 
you  didn't  appreciate  at  the  time.  In  short,  they  prepared  you  for 
adulthood,  and  they  did  an  excellent  job.  They  knew  you'd  have  to 
leave  them  someday,  and  sure  enough,  that  "someday  is  now."  You 
have  the  opportunity  to  put  their  admonitions  into  practice. 

Conduct  yourself  with  honor  and  decency  at  all  times,  Dan.  Hon- 
esty can't  be  bought  or  legislated.  It's  a  product  of  inner  character 
and  home  training.  You  have  both  of  these.  Don't  let  the  temptations 
to  dishonesty  which  will  surely  come  your  way  —  rob  you  of  this 
splendid  trait.  Keep  yourself  decent.  Don't  let  the  baser  elements  in 
service  life  shape  you.  Remember  what  St.  Paul  wrote?  "Don't  let 
the  world  around  you  squeeze  you  into  its  own  mold,  but  let  God 
remold  your  minds  from  within,  so  that  you  may  prove  in  practice 
that  the  plan  of  God  for  you  is  good  .  .  ."  (Romans  12:2,  Phillips* 
Translation ) 

Your  buddies  will  invite  you,  even  urge  you  to  be  like  they  are  — 
to  "prove"  you're  a  man.  Don't  fall  into  that  trap.  It  leads  to  a  prison 
of  guilt  feelings  and  is  a  dead  end.  A  few  "bad  apples"  give  the 
services  a  "bad  taste"  in  the  communities  nearby.  By  your  example 
you  can  demonstrate  that  it  isn't  service  life,  it's  the  individual  who 
is  either  clean-cut  or  without  morals.  I  know  this  sounds  a  little 
archaic  in  an  era  where  every  moral  in  the  book  is  subjected  to  ques- 
tion; where  everyone  says:  "Do  your  own  thing;"  where  supposedly 
an  action  is  "O.K."  as  long  as  you  aren't  "hurting"  anyone  else.  That's 
pure  baloney,  Dan!  Everything  you  do  in  hfe,  whether  privately  or 
openly,  affects  someone  you  love  or  who  loves  you.  Keep  yourself 
morally  clean!  If  you  could  just  listen  to  the  "shipwrecks"  who  daily 
bend  my  ear,  you'd  be  firm  in  your  resolve  not  to  stray  from  the 
teachings  of  Christ,  of  your  church,  and  of  your  parents. 

It's  supposed  to  be  manly,  grown  up,  to  drink,  smoke  pot,  or  pro- 
test about  the  denial  of  individual  rights.  Don't  you  believe  it!  It  takes 
more  "guts,"  more  "real"  manhood  to  abstain  from  the  first  two  of 
these  things  than  it  does  to  bend  to  the  pressures  of  your  peers.  As 
for  the  third,  some  people  talk  loosely  about  individual  rights,  but  yet 
they  want  you  to  conform  to  their  image  or  be  ostracized  as  a  square. 
And  they  call  that  "freedom  to  be  yourself"?  Hogwash!  The  road 
they're  on  leads  downward.  And  the  slide  gets  faster  and  faster  each 
day.  Don't  let  it  happen  to  you. 

Above  all  let  God  have  first  place  in  your  Hfe  and  affairs.  Let  the 
mind  which  was  in  Christ  be  also  in  you  (Phil.  2:5)  —  in  every  deed, 
every  action,  whether  in  personal  decision  or  in  your  conduct  toward 
your  fellows.  Read  a  portion  of  the  Scripture  daily.  Don't  neglect  it. 
Pray  for  strength.  Don't  be  afraid  to  get  down  beside  your  bed  each 
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night  and  ask  God  for  guidance.  Don't  mind  the  guys  who  scoff  and 
laugh.  That's  their  bag.  In  their  hearts  they'll  admire  you  for  your 
faithfulness  to  Christ.  And  when  problems  come  up  in  their  own 
lives,  which  they  can't  handle,  they'll  look  you  up.  They'll  do  it  se- 
cretly, of  course.  They  did  it  with  me  when  I  was  a  GI.  But  no  matter. 
Your  example  will  be  a  lighthouse  to  them.  And  perhaps  you'll  just 
have  an  opportunity  to  tell  them  what  Christ  means  to  you  and  what 
he's  done  for  you. 

Look  up  your  chaplain.  Make  a  friend  of  him.  He'll  be  a  great 
spiritual  help  to  you  in  your  service  life.  And  believe  me,  he  can  cut 
through  a  lot  of  red  tape  in  times  of  need.  Attend  chapel  services 
regularly.  Get  wdth  Christians.  You  can  strengthen  one  another.  I  speak 
from  firsthand  experience. 

I  know  one  might  expect  this  kind  of  letter  from  a  chaplain.  But 
I  don't  write  to  you  as  a  chaplain  only,  I  write  to  you  as  a  close  friend; 
one  who  is  really  concerned  for  you  and  others  like  you. 

Finally,  God  bless  you  in  your  service  career.  May  you  make 
"rank"  quickly;  may  He  protect  you  in  danger;  may  He  bring  you 
home  safely  and  may  you  be  stronger  than  ever  in  your  Christian 
faith. 

In  Christian  love, 

"Uncle"  Berge,  (Philippians  4:19)     ■  ■ 


It  is  wiser  to  choose  what  you  say  than  to  say  what  you  choose. — 
J.  E.  Tripp. 

The  least  imderstood  art  is  the  art  of  living. — Arnold  Glasow. 

Carl  Ally's  definition  of  a  consultant:  A  man  who  borrows  your 
watch  and  tells  you  what  time  it  is. — Howard  Gossage  in  Ramparts. 

Child's  definition  of  impatience:  Waiting  in  a  hurry. — Jim  Kelly 
in  Quote. 

Chaperone  your  cigarettes.  They  shouldn't  go  out  alone. — Safety 
Slogan. 

The  only  motorist  who  never  runs  out  of  gas  is  the  backseat 
driver. — Capper's  Weekly. 

One  fact  is  stronger  than  a  dozen  texts  or  pretexts. — American 
Druggist. 
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RUN  OF  THE  SNOWS 


By  Warren  L.  Wilder 


A  young  man  pits  his  courage  against  a  storm  and  a 
mountain 


Paul  Durrell  stood  stock-still, 
rooted  in  an  incredible  feeling 
of  awe  as  he  stared  at  the  white 
jagged  rock  above  him.  Deliberately, 
he  forced  his  mind  away  from  the 
tiredness  that  racked  his  body,  the 
reminder  of  personal  danger,  the 
treacherous,  slippery  path  ahead. 
Nothing  could  sway  him  from  his 
original  goal,  though  the  shrieking 
icy  wind  seemed  to  be  rasping  heavy 
warnings  into  his  brain. 

There  was  also  a  warning  in  his 
friend's  voice.  Paul  felt  a  stab  of 
urgency.  But  he  knew  he  couldn't 
turn  back  now.  He  must  press  on 
higher  up  the  mountain.  He  had 
come  this  far  just  to  see  the  great 
glacier,  impressed  by  tales  of  its 
unusual  beauty.  He  couldn't  turn 
back  now.  He  was  too  close. 
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The  face  of  Bob  Morris,  his  col- 
lege friend,  was  a  chalky,  worried 
white.  "Let's  go,  it'll  be  dark  soon," 
Bob  said.  "It's  not  safe  up  here  after 
dark." 

"It'll  only  take  a  little  while  to  see 
the  big  glacier.  Bob,"  Paul  argued. 
"Don't  cop  out  now." 

"Who's  copping  out?" 

They  confronted  each  other  in- 
decisively. Both  squinted  in  the  in- 
tense light  reflected  from  the  blue 
sky.  A  layer  of  fresh  snow  had  re- 
cently fallen,  and  the  mountain  nes- 
tled in  a  sparkling  vigor. 

With  three  other  fellows  from 
Central  Junior  College,  they  were 
spending  the  weekend  exploring  the 
crevasses  and  snow  fields  of  Sumner 
Mountain.  The  other  fellows  were 
now  relaxing  back  at  camp.  Their 


tents  had  been  set  up  and  they  were 
prepared  to  spend  the  night. 

Paul,  unlike  the  other  fellows,  had 
an  itch  to  use  up  every  hour  of  day- 
light in  exploring  the  ice  formations 
and  climbing  from  boulder  to  boul- 
der. He  loved  to  scramble  over 
streams  and  pick  up  stones  and 
throw  them  over  ridges. 

Now  he  wanted  badly  to  move  up 
ahead  where  he  had  heard  there  was 
a  beautiful  glacier.  He  ignored  the 
fact  that  he  was  getting  short  of 
breath. 

Paul  didn't  mind  either  that  it 
was  getting  colder.  The  glacier,  he 
felt,  was  worth  all  the  hard  work 
and  effort  to  reach  it.  And  if  he  must 
make  it  alone,  he  would  do  so.  "You 
go  on  down  to  camp,"  he  told  Bob. 
"I'll  see  you  later." 

Bob's  eyes  were  still  squinting,  as 
if  under  tremendous  strain.  "Are  you 
sure  you  know  what  you're  doing? 
What  if  you  get  lost?" 

"I'll  be  all  right.  Don't  worry," 
Paul  said  confidently. 

But  still  Bob  hesitated.  And  a 
strong  cold  wind  started  to  blow  up 
from  the  valley.  Bob  gazed  upward 
at  a  sheer  wall  of  ice  and  snow.  His 
face  was  hard.  But  his  hands  were 
harder  as  they  closed  around  an  ice- 
ax. 

"Here.  You  might  need  this,"  he 
told  Paul,  handing  him  the  tool. 

"Thanks,"  said  Paul,  studying  his 
friend  closely. 

After  Bob  was  gone,  the  young 
man  felt  a  touch  of  sadness.  Paul's 
fingers  moved  up  and  down  the  ice- 
ax  slowly.  Then  with  great  pride  he 
gripped  it  and  started  walking  for- 
ward. 
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At  first  the  trail  to  the  glacier 
seemed  easy.  Those  who  had  gone 
before  him  had  marked  the  trail 
clearly.  He  walked  past  a  red-marked 
stone.  He  climbed  a  small  rock  hill 
on  which  there  was  posted  a  small 
red  flag.  Some  kind  of  marker 
cropped  up  every  few  minutes  to 
lead  the  way. 

It  cheered  him  to  think  he  was 
making  such  wonderful  time.  Paul 
felt  the  mountain  was  bending  to 
his  will.  He  remembered  his  father 
saying:  "It  takes  faith  to  move  moun- 
tains, and  it  takes  faith  —  a  great 
deal  of  it  —  to  survive  the  hardships 
of  climbing." 

"I'll  make  it,"  Paul  promised  him- 
self. 

The  thought  of  seeing  the  glacier 
caused  him  to  quicken  his  steps.  His 
eyes  hurt  somewhat  from  being 
among  such  dazzling  scenery.  The 
high  peaks  stretched  in  a  vast  snow- 
capped trail  with  giant  ice  ridges 
and  very  deep  slopes. 

The  high  altitude  was  beginning 
to  trouble  him.  Once  he  found  him- 
self gasping  for  breath.  The  walls  of 
his  chest  were  straining  hard.  He 
was  getting  too  tense,  struggling  for 
his  breath.  So  he  stopped  and  rested 
for  a  few  minutes. 

But  Paul  was  afraid  to  linger  too 
long.  The  light  would  soon  go,  then 
darkness  would  surround  him.  It  also 
was  beginning  to  snow.  Since  he  was 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  gla- 
cier, he  decided  to  keep  moving. 

Rising,  he  skirted  along  a  high 
wall  of  rock.  Before  him  stretched 
a  narrow  stream.  Specks  of  snow 
floated  on  top.  Very  slowly  he  began 
crossing  the  stream.  His  wet  boots 


suddenly  began  to  slip.  Though  he 
tried  hard,  he  couldn't  stay  balanced. 

What  happened  next  stunned 
and  shocked  the  young  man. 
His  whole  body  plunged  into  the 
stream.  He  had  never  dreamed  it 
was  so  deep.  At  once  he  knew  an 
icy  chill.  And  the  water  seeped 
through  his  skin  like  thick  icicles. 

Paul  gave  a  worried  sigh.  For  the 
first  time  he  looked  upon  the  moun- 
tain as  an  enemy  instead  of  a  friend. 
The  vdnd  now  blew  harder  from  the 
valley.  A  cold  knife-like  wind.  A 
high  sounding  wind. 

Paul  pushed  and  fought  his  way 
out  of  the  stream.  He  crawled  to  one 
of  the  snow-lined  banks  and  stood 
up,  though  shaking  from  a  deep 
chill. 

It  wasn't  easy  to  remove  his  red 
boots.  They  were  almost  stuck  to  his 
feet.  He  pulled  at  them  until  he 
finally  yanked  them  off.  Then  he 
emptied  them  of  water. 

The  snowflakes  started  to  pile 
deeper  around  him.  And  the  sun 
faded  so  it  was  no  longer  warming 
the  back  of  his  neck. 

Standing  on  the  bank,  shivering, 
he  removed  his  clothes.  The  job  of 
wringing  them  out  took  several  min- 
utes. All  the  while  the  wind  was 
roaring.  It  was  a  deafening  sound. 
The  icy  chill  made  him  shake  vio- 
lently. "I  must  get  my  clothes  back 
on  fast,"  he  said  to  himself.  "I'll 
catch  pneumonia  out  here." 

With  his  garments  back  on,  he 
felt  colder  than  ever.  As  the  cold 
gripped  the  bones  in  his  body,  it 
seemed  to  freeze  them.  "Now  I've 
got  to  hurry.  Get  moving."  Then  he 


asked  himself:  "But  in  which  direc- 
tion?" 

He  stumbled  and  fell  again,  this 
time  missing  the  stream.  On  the  nar- 
row snow-covered  bank  the  young 
man  stood.  A  worried  thought 
gripped  him.  What  if  it  were  impos- 
sible to  go  on?  It  would  be  dark 
soon.  And  the  snow  was  falling 
steadily.  It  was  snowing  so  hard  that 
it  obscured  the  trail.  He  seemed  to 
have  lost  it.  He  had  been  following 
the  red  markers  on  the  boulders. 
Now  he  could  hardly  see  anything. 

He  sat  on  a  huge  gray  rock  and 
warmed  his  hands  inside  his  jacket. 
The  jacket  offered  scant  protection 
from  the  elements.  Incredible,  but 
the  mountain  seemed  to  be  throwing 
everything  at  him  —  wind,  snow, 
and  rain  mixed  with  snow.  And  soon 
—  darkness. 

Paul  tried  to  keep  from  shivering. 
The  cold  affected  his  legs  worse 
than  any  other  part  of  his  body. 
Both  legs  ached  and  stung.  He  cried 
out  anxiously,  folding  his  arms  over 
his  chest.  The  climb  was  waxing  into 
a  nightmare.  He  pictured  the  other 
boys  lying  snug  and  warm  in  their 
tents  around  a  crackling  fire.  He 
longed  to  join  them. 

Paul  shivered  so  hard  it  frightened 
him.  The  cold  was  horribly  painful 
like  something  pressing  against  him 
every  moment. 

"I  must  last  this  storm  out,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "It  can't  go  on  for- 
ever. Sometimes  they  only  last  a 
minute." 

His  body  felt  numb.  Attempting 
to  keep  warm,  he  rubbed  his  hands 
together.  But  nothing  seemed  to 
help. 
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Though  he  felt  frozen,  this  didn't 
prevent  hunger  coming  on.  All  the 
young  man  had  was  a  chocolate  bar. 
He  bit  into  it  and  chewed  slowly.  It 
required  little  time  to  finish  it.  Then 
hunger  returned  just  as  strong  as 
before.  He  vowed  that  when  he  got 
back  to  base  camp  he'd  eat  the  big- 
gest meal  of  his  life. 

The  young  man  had  never  before 
been  lost  in  the  mountains.  It  was  a 
new  experience.  Here  he  sat,  wet 
through  to  the  skin,  driven  by  hun- 
ger. And  weary  enough  to  sleep  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

He  strained  to  keep  his  eyes  open. 
Mustn't  sleep  now,  he  thought.  He 
still  felt  numb.  The  words  of  his  dad 
came  back  to  him  vividly:  "You  need 
plenty  of  guts  to  face  some  moments 
in  life." 

Well,  this  was  one  of  those  mo- 
ments, Paul  thought  ironically. 

The  young  man  gritted  his  teeth. 
His  weary  muscles  were  forced 
to  move.  He  plodded  along,  inch  by 
inch.  Stiff  as  a  block  of  ice,  he 
pushed  forward.  His  chilled,  damp 
limbs  strained  and  strained. 

One  desire  blazed  in  him.  He  had 
to  make  it  back  to  camp.  He  kept 
saying,  "I've  got  to  hurry  or  I'll 
freeze  to  death.  But  I  can't  freeze. 
I  .  .  ." 

The  roaring  wind  never  ceased  its 
tossing,  though  the  snow  grew  finer. 
Presently  it  dwindled  into  a  light 
rain.  He  still  had  trouble  seeing  any- 
thing. Warily  he  traveled  over  rocks 
and  snow  ponds.  Now  that  he  was 
moving,  he  started  to  warm  up  a  lit- 
tle. Hope  rose  in  him.  Then  he 
halted.  A  loud  rumbling  sound  split 
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his  ears.  Paul  felt  the  heavy  vibra- 
tions of  snow  tumbling  over  ice.  He 
gazed  off  to  the  right,  saw  a  ball  of 
snow  churning  down  a  steep  slope. 
The  snow  rolled  and  thundered  un- 
til the  air  round  him  shook  under  the 
upheaval. 

He  swayed  dizzily  for  a  moment. 
Then  the  earth  grew  very  solemn 
and  quiet.  He  started  up  again,  but 
with  far  less  confidence  than  before. 
He  was  so  tired  he  had  to  stop  fre- 
quently to  rest.  And  hunger  in- 
creased his  misery.  The  young  man 
felt  his  faith  diminishing,  but  he 
wasn't  ready  to  throw  in  the  towel. 

"I've  got  to  keep  going.  I  must. 
Please,  God,  help  me.  Got  to  keep 
going,"  he  mumbled  to  himself. 
There  was  another  reason  why  he 
had  to  persist.  The  other  boys 
needed  him.  Without  his  help  the 
descent  of  the  mountain  would  be 
difficult.  Bob  Morris  had  told  him 
earlier:  "It's  a  good  thing  that  you 
came  along,  Paul.  It's  been  a  super- 
cool climb.  And  tomorrow  we'll  go 
down  the  mountain.  With  your  help 
I'll  feel  far  safer." 

So  they  really  needed  him  on  the 
rope,  Paul  thought.  That's  why  he 
had  to  get  back  to  camp.  He  trudged 
on  for  several  minutes.  Then  he 
dropped  down  upon  a  narrow  path. 
He  gazed  out  at  a  pale  mist  spread- 
ing over  the  valley.  Only  about  a 
half  mile  before  he  reached  the 
camp.  A  familiar  red  X  on  a  nearby 
rock  had.  told  him  his  location.  But 
he  wondered  if  he  could  hold  on. 
His  body  was  so  drained  of  energy 
that  he  felt  himself  floating.  Strange. 
Because  he  could  hardly  move  a 
muscle.   Yet  there  was  a  sense  of 


floating. 

Balling  his  hand  into  a  tight  fist, 
the  young  man  rose  again.  He 
dragged  himself  wearily  for  another 
few  yards.  The  chill  in  his  body 
deepened.  Then  came  another  wave 
of  dizziness.  For  a  moment  he 
swayed,  then  fell.  Get  up.  Must  get 
up.  Can't  get  sick  like  this.  Go  on. 
And  he  crawled  a  few  yards  further 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  His  head 
swam.  He  wanted  desperately  to  lie 
down  and  sleep. 

No,  I  mustn't  sleep.  Not  yet.  He 
strained  to  open  his  eyes.  He  raised 
his  head.  He  crouched,  then  slipped 
down.  He  got  up  again  and  pushed 
further.  It  was  near  nightfall.  Paul 
felt  a  rise  of  despair.  He  must  be 
close  to  camp  by  now.  But  how 
close?  His  lungs  were  almost  burst- 
ing as  he  gasped  for  breath.  He 
couldn't  seem  to  get  his  breath  at 
all.  Huge  chunks  of  air  kept  escaping 
him. 

Then  he  began  shouting.  He 
called  the  fellows  by  name.  Please 
hear  me.  Can't  you  hear  me?  Some- 
one, hear  me. 

When  Paul  came  upon  an  S- 
shaped  row  of  boulders,  he 
raised  his  head  wearily.  Off  about 
fifty  yards  a  small  fire  was  crackling 
in  the  snow.  He  couldn't  believe  it. 
He  was  almost  there.  Two  boys  were 
feeding  sticks  into  the  fire.  And  Paul 
recognized  them.  He  waved  his  hand 
and  shouted.  The  wind  muted  his 
call  so  they  didn't  hear  him.  Neither 
young  man  turned  his  head.  Paul's 
faint  voice  made  another  sound,  then 
he  fell  to  the  ground.  His  lips  were 
quivering,  but  no  sound  emerged. 


If  I  can  just  attract  their  attention, 
he  thought.  There  must  be  a  way. 
There  were  several  large  rocks  lying 
close  to  his  hand.  If  he  could  just 
push  them  over  the  ridge;  start  a 
small  avalanche.  It  seemed  a  slim 
chance,  but  worth  a  try.  He  pushed 
hard  against  the  rocks  and  caused 
them  to  budge.  Then,  exerting  a 
greater  effort,  he  sent  the  rocks  hurt- 
ling downward. 

Suddenly  the  boys  in  the  camp 
jerked  their  heads  around.  One  of 
them  rose  up  beside  the  blue  flames. 
His  head  was  turned  toward  the 
ridge.  Paul  called  out.  He  raised  his 
right  hand  and  signaled.  Then  he 
shouted  again.  And  he  saw  the  figure 
moving  toward  him.  It  was  Bob. 
Good  old  Bob,  he  thought. 

Bob  was  grinning  happily  as  he 
reached  him. 

Paul  felt  he  had  exhausted  the  last 
of  his  energy.  He  slipped  down  and 
closed  his  eyes  while  a  wave  of  nau- 
sea enveloped  him. 

When  he  awoke,  he  was  sprawled 
in  the  warmth  of  an  air  mattress.  A 
fire  burned  cheerfully  a  few  feet 
away.  Bob  was  leaning  over  a  stew 
pot. 

"Hungry?"  Bob  asked. 

Paul  grinned  to  himself.  "Am  I 
hungry?"  he  said.  If  Bob  only  knew 
how  hungry  I  really  was,  he'd  get 
away  from  me.  I  might  turn  into  a 
cannibal. 

He  was  sorry  he  had  been  unable 
to  reach  the  glacier.  But  he  prom- 
ised himself  that  some  day  he  would 
try  again.  A  blessed  relief  came  over 
him  from  the  warm  fire  and  warm 
food. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Can  We  Legislate  Morality? 


By  C.  Ray  Dobbins 


Since  man  is  created  with  an  ele- 
ment of  freedom  no  amount  of 
legislation  or  legalizing  can  make 
him  moral. 

Moral  principles  are  based  on  vol- 
untary actions  of  people.  Goodness 
is  good  as  people  choose  this  way.  If 
it  were  not  voluntary  there  would 
be  no  virtue  in  goodness.  A  machine 
is  amoral.  It  is  neither  good  nor  bad 
by  virtue  of  its  involuntary  action. 

But  a  person  is  moral  or  immoral 
depending  on  his  choice  —  depend- 
ing on  his  own  volition. 

Therefore,  we  can  not  legislate 
morality  and  force  people  to  be 
good. 

Moral  standards  and  moral  living 
are  engendered  by  appealing  to  the 
conscience  of  people,  and  this  is  pri- 
marily not  the  role  of  government 
but  of  the  church  and  of  religious 
influence  and  teaching. 


The  Role  of  Government 

We  should  not  expect  government 
to  set  the  moral  standards,  or  the 
public  schools  to  teach  our  children 
to  be  religious.  The  basic  role  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  government  officials 
—  whether  in  the  town,  the  state, 
or  the  nation  —  is  not  to  set  the 
moral  standards  for  personal  behav- 
ior but  rather  to  insure  justice. 

The  government  is  concerned  with 
enacting  laws  which  help  to  under- 
gird  liberty  and  protect  human 
rights.  As  government  agencies  and 
government  people  seek  to  insure 
justice  and  equality,  they  do  not 
exert  the  power  to  make  men  love 
each  other.  Rather  government  is  to 
order  society  in  such  a  way  that 
citizens  will  act  toward  one  another 
as  though  they  loved  one  another 
whether  they  do  or  not;  in  other 
words,  to  act  with  fairness. 


Mr.  Dobbins  is  editor  of  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  F.  O.  Box 
4149,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38104 
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The  question  arises,  why  have  we 
suddenly  begun  to  demand  of  our 
political  leaders  a  role  of  moral  lead- 
ership? Obviously,  it  is  because  there 
is  the  widespread  feeling  that  the 
moral  behavior  of  the  nation  has 
greatly  degenerated.  Is  this  actually 
the  case? 

Donald  Mathers  suggests  that  the 
much-discussed  moral  changes  of 
our  day  are  probably  a  good  deal 
less  drastic  than  most  people  sup- 
pose. Despite  the  common  talk  of 
"the  new  morality"  or  the  alaiTnist 
charges  of  "the  new  morality,"  the 
basic  norms  and  principles  by  which 
most  people  order  their  lives  have 
not  radically  changed.  The  excep- 
tions are  simply  more  obvious. 

Mode  of  Morals  Changed 

The  mode  of  morals  has  gone 
through  changes  and  this  perhaps  is 
what  disturbs  people  most.  This  has 
almost  become  oversimplified  by 
equating  the  morality  or  immorality 
of  the  day  with  whether  a  girl  wears 
a  mini-skirt  or  a  boy  wears  his  hair 
long. 

The  seeming  moral  revolution  re- 
flects there  is  more  openness  and 
frankness  and  outspokenness  in  be- 
havior. Popular  magazines  and  mov- 
ies and  TV  "are  more  bold  to  portray 
the  moral  aberrations  of  people,  such 
as  nudity,  sex  deviations,  and  vio- 
lence. 

In  many  respects  much  of  this  is 
a  demonstration  of  more  open  be- 
havior. It  is  not  that  the  questionable 
types  of  behavior  did  not  go  on  be- 
fore, but  they  were  simply  secretive. 
Now  there  is  more  boldness  in  the 
matter.  The  new  song,  "Harper  Val- 


ley PTA,"  is  a  case  in  point. 

If  the  openness  of  questionable 
moral  behavior  today  is  shocking  — 
as  it  most  certainly  is  to  many  peo- 
ple —  of  great  encouragement  is  the 
fact  that  many  people  are  calling  for 
honesty  in  seeing  and  "telling  it  like 
it  is."  All  of  the  whitewashing  and 
hypocrisy  about  the  way  things  are 
will  not  make  the  problem  go  away. 

The  attempt  simply  to  put  the  re- 
sponsibility for  moral  standards  onto 
the  government  and  government 
leaders  is  a  futile  effort  and  can 
bring  us  little  hope  for  improvement. 
The  responsibility  for  estabhshing 
moral  standards  and  of  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  high  moral  practice  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  church  and 
of  religious  leaders  and  other  leaders 
in  the  home  and  community.  This  is 
where  it  belongs,  and  this  is  where 
it  will  have  to  be  assumed  if  a 
strengthening  of  our  moral  standards 
is  to  come  to  pass. 

Laws  Curb  Viciousness 

Protective  laws  do  not  make  me 
love  my  neighbor  but  they  require 
me  to  act  toward  him  as  though  I 
loved  him.  I  do  not  take  turns  at  the 
stop  light  because  I  love  the  other 
driver,  but  because  the  law  threatens 
me  with  punishment  if  I  do  other- 
wise. The  law  is  good  because  it  pro- 
tects my  neighbor,  whether  I  am 
moral  or  not. 

My  neighbor  may  regret  that  I  am 
callous  but  he  is  glad  that  the  law 
forces  me  to  discipline  my  callous- 
ness. 

To  this  extent  we  can  legislate 
good  to  people. 

We  may  not  legislate  morality  but 
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we  can  legislate  against  evils. 

If  persons  of  integrity  do  nothing, 
bad  laws  will  be  enacted.  Bad  laws 
cause  innocent  people  to  suffer.  Good 
laws  protect  the  innocent  and  assist 
in  justice. 

Even  so,  it  is  a  mistake  to  expect 
laws  or  political  actions  to  set  moral 
standards.  Politics  and  lawmaking 
should  be  influenced  by  moral  prin- 
ciples but  never  should  they  be 
responsible  for  establishing  such 
principles.  Neither  individual  Chris- 
tians nor  churches  should  feel  that 
they  can  work  out  all  of  the  specific 
solutions  to  our  human  problems  in 
the  social  and  political  realm.  But 
this  is  not  to  excuse  the  religious  per- 
son from  responsibility  to  try  to 
sensitize  people  to  moral  and  ethical 
principles. 

The  role  of  religion  is  to  sensitize 
people  including  those  who  make 
the  laws  and  execute  them. 

This  means  that  religious  faith  has 
an  essential  role  in  developing  a 
more  healthy  body  politic. 

Since  men  are  by  their  very  nature 
evil,  law  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  body  politic.  The  more  com- 
plex life  becomes  the  more  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  keep  people 
responsible  toward  one  another.  This 
does  not  necessarily  make  life  more 
moral  but  it  does  make  life  more 
tolerable. 

The  Strange  Work  of  Love 

Punishment  of  wrongdoing  is  the 
strange  work  of  love,  said  Martin 
Luther.  Love  in  our  usual  view  is 
gentle,  kind,  and  forgiving.  But  love 
can  be  firm,  tough,  and  defensive. 
Love  wards  off  evil  through  strength 


and  even  requires  the  necessity  of 
punishment.  Wrongdoers  who  are 
punished  through  the  impulse  of 
love  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
restored.  Love  calls  for  punishment 
not  for  the  sake  of  destruction  but 
for  the  sake  of  redemption. 

{Continued  on  page  65) 
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"the  book  of 

LIFE" 

DAY  BOOK         CHAPTER 

1   Matthew  7:24-27 

2  Matthew   7:7-11 

3  Matthew  9:10-13 

4  Matthew  .....   10:16-33 

5  Matthew   11:25-30 

6  John 1:1-5 

7  Sunday  John 1:29-34 

8 John 3:14-17 

9  John 4:1-14 

10  John 6:27-37 

11  John 6:63-66 

12  Mark   10:17-27 

13  Mark 13:9-13 

14  Sunday  ....  Luke 10:25-28 

15  Matthew   13:1-8 

16  Matthew   16:24-28 

17  Matthew   18:1-6 

18  Matthew  18:11-14 

19  John 8:12-19 

20  John 10:7-18 

21  Sunday  ....John 11:1-26 

22  Luke 15:1-10 

23  Luke 19:1-10 

24  John 12:32-36 

25  John  12:46-50 

26  John 14:1-6 

27  John 15:12-17 

28  Sunday  ....  John 20:24-31 
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Pitching  of  the  Shoes 


At  one  time  or  another  in  his  hfetime  almost  every  man  and  boy  has 
either  tossed  a  horseshoe  or  a  quoit.  This  game  is  probably  one 
of  the  oldest  in  existence,  for  it  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Romans 
when  Caesar  was  head  man.  Many  of  the  supply  wagons  of  the  army 
were  pulled  by  horses  and  since  these  horses  needed  some  kind  of 
protection  for  their  tender  hooves,  over  the  rough  terrain  of  the  moun- 
tain roads,  steel  shoes  were  placed  on  them.  They  weighed  about  three 
or  four  pounds  each.  After  the  shoes  were  discarded  the  camp  fol- 
lowers picked  them  up  and  in  their  leisure  moments  imitated  the  heroes 
of  the  time  —  the  discus  throwers.  Since  the  shoes  were  hard  to  bend 
into  an  oval,  the  players  began  throwing  the  shoes  as  they  were  for 
distance.  Some  bright  soldier  added  poles  and  began  throwing  for 
accuracy  rather  than  distance  and  thus  began  the  game  of  "horseshoe 
pitching."  The  game  spread  wherever  the  Romans  went.  As  they 
invaded  England  the  game  came  along  and  from  there  many  years 
later  it  spread  to  this  country. 

Horseshoe  pitching  clubs  were  formed  and  later  national  rules  and 
regulations  were  adopted.  About  1920,  George  May,  from  Akron,  Ohio, 
performed  a  feat  which  revolutionized  the  game.  Before  this  the  con- 
testants tossed  the  shoes  near  the  posts  and  a  ringer  was  rare.  May,  a 
fireman  with  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands,  decided  he  would  concentrate 
his  accuracy  on  ringers  alone,  rather  than  getting  the  shoes  near  the 
posts,  for  only  single  points.  He  adjusted  his  fingers  in  different  posi- 
tions on  the  shoe  and  began  experimenting  in  the  different  tosses  and 
twirls  in  midair.  After  great  lengths  of  practice,  he  finally  conquered 
the  art  of  "ringing  the  pole"  frequently. 

In  the  1920  World  Tournament  of  Horseshoe  Pitching,  May  put  on 
the  most  astonishing  show  of  ringer-tossing  that  the  fans  and  players 
ever  witnessed.  He  won  every  game  he  played  —  24  straight  and  took 
the  championship  without  any  player  anywhere  near  him  in  points. 
Totaling  up  his  ringers,  he  had  tossed  430  of  them,  an  unbelievable 
amount  in  those  days.  May  had  averaged  better  than  one  ringer  in 
every  two  tosses.  In  time  other  players  concentrated  on  ringers,  till 
today  it  is  a  game  of  ringer  tossing  only.  May's  performance  proved 
one  point  —  practice  makes  perfect. 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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Ministry  by  Exception 


By  Earl  W.  Minor 


New  ways  for  the  chaplain  to  serve 


A  tour  of  the  Air  Force  bases  in 
Europe  had  been  completed.  All 
the  briefings  told  a  good  story,  one 
a  command  chaplain  expects  to  hear 
and  is  glad  to  hear.  The  successes 
were  well  documented.  Chapel  or- 
ganizations were  doing  well,  re- 
ligious education  programs  were 
attracting  a  representative  number 
of  people,  chapel  attendance  was  up 
and  down  with  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  there  seemed  to  be  few 
problems. 

When  the  icing  was  removed,  the 
cake  was  just  a  cake.  Rather  routine 
programs  attracting  those  who 
wanted  to  be  in  chapel  programs  but 
not  very  much  for  the  "outsiders." 
We  just  did  not  hear  about  failures 
in  the  programs.  We  were  not  doing 
very  much  for  hundreds  of  teen-agers 
living  in  high  school  dorms  far  from 
parents,  nor  the  young  married  air- 
men under  four  years  and  four  stripes 
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who  brought  their  families  to  Europe 
at  their  own  expense  and  lived  on 
the  "economy."  Men  in  the  barracks 
and  those  serving  on  140  remote 
sites  needed  more  of  our  time. 

While  attending  a  briefing  in  head- 
quarters, I  heard  the  ofiicer  begin  by 
saying,  "I  have  been  asked  to  brief 
by  exception,  so  I  will  deal  only  with 
those  areas  where  we  have  not  found 
solutions  nor  been  able  to  handle 
them  through  routine  staff  work." 

I  did  not  hear  the  briefing  because 
his  words  "brief  by  exception"  caught 
my  imagination,  and  I  began  to  put 
thoughts  on  paper.  Ours  would  be 
a  "ministry  by  exception."  We  would 
deal  with  those  areas  where  we  have 
not  found  solutions  nor  been  able  to 
handle  them  through  the  routine  of 
the  chaplain  program. 

The  four  groups  identified  in  the 
"ministry  by  exception"  cannot  be 
handled  in  the  usual  program.  Take, 
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USAFE  Single  Airmen  Retreat.  Alpine  Inn,  Berchtesgaden.  15-19  June,  1970. 


for  example,  the  young  married 
couples  under  four  years  of  service 
with  less  than  four  stripes  on  the 
sleeve.  They  have  little  money,  little 
babies,  and  are  on  the  "outside"  of 
the  life  of  the  clubs  and  other  service 
programs.  They  live  in  tiny  apart- 
ments, have  no  transportation,  and 
little  interest  outside  of  trying  to  do 
a  good  job  while  in  the  Air  Force. 
Our  inquiries  proved  that  they  had 
not  had  a  meal  together  outside  their 
homes  since  arriving  overseas:  none 
had  hired  a  babysitter  or  used  the 
base  nursery.  They  had  little  associa- 
tion with  couples  their  own  age  and 
few  of  them  ever  attended  chapel. 

How  could  we  help  them?  On  two 
large  bases  over  200  couples  accepted 
chapel  invitations  for  a  "nite  out." 
Nursery  service  was  provided,  good 
food  served,  a  good  band  furnished 
music  for  dancing,  and  the  chaplains 


explained  the  purpose  of  the  "get- 
together,"  a  chapel-sponsored  ecu- 
menical self-help  organization. 

How  does  it  function?  Elected 
oflBcers  and  committees  work  out  pro- 
grams and  meeting  schedules.  A 
housing  committee  helps  find  apart- 
ments for  rent;  a  social  committee 
plans  one-day  tours  which  the  chap- 
lains' funds  support;  and  the  "pot- 
luck"  suppers  are  great.  One  group 
said  the  most  difficult  time  for  them 
in  their  apartment  was  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas,  so  they  had  a  "pot- 
luck"  on  those  days. 

A  shopping  committee  asked  the 
commissary  oflBcer  to  spend  one 
evening  telling  them  "how-to-buy"  in 
the  commissary,  the  credit  union 
manager  talked  of  money  matters, 
and  the  chaplains  were  always  there. 
The  chaplains  of  the  command  just 
recently  paid  most  of  the  expenses  of 
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USAFE.  Young  airmen  enjoy  a  night 
out. 


70  couples  to  a  mountain  retreat  in 
Bavaria  for  one  week.  The  theme, 
"To  Love  and  To  Cherish."  Many  of 
them  say  it  was  an  unforgettable  ex- 
perience.  These  young  couples   are 


now  beginning  to  take  their  place  in 
the  life  of  the  chapel.  How  can  we 
help?  They  need  sponsorship,  inter- 
est in  their  particular  needs  and  some 
funds  for  group  activities.  They  will 
do  the  work! 

We  have  four  large  high  school 
complexes  supported  by 
USAFE.  About  700  students  must 
live  on  campus  in  dorms.  Some  may 
travel  to  their  homes  on  week-ends, 
while  others  cannot  do  so  until  the 
holiday  season.  The  moral  and  spir- 
itual welfare  of  these  young  people 
are  of  great  concern  to  us  because 
they  are  away  from  home  and  church 
during  those  periods  when  doubts 
and  temptations  are  the  strongest. 
We  asked  senior  chaplains  on  instal- 
lations with  high  school  dorms  to  ap- 
point a  school  chaplain  to  work  with 
students,  school  boards,  parents,  and 
dorm   supervisors.   Chaplains   began 


Discussion  led  by  Chaplain  La  Plante  at  the  USAFE  Single  Airmen  Retreat. 
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by  writing  parents  to  inform  them 
of  their  concern  and  to  ask  about  de- 
nominational affihation.  Weekly 
dorm  "talk-fests,"  musical  groups, 
and  week-end  retreats  became  the 
norm  for  our  operation.  The  chaplain 
as  counselor  and  communicator  has 
an  impact.  One  commander  related 
that  the  incident  rate  in  the  school 
had  dropped  90  percent  since  the 
chaplains  had  been  working  with  the 
students. 

A  ministry  to  single  aiimen  simply 
required  chaplains  to  be  with  them, 
to  care  about  them.  Chaplains  at  one 
base  had  this  to  say  about  their  pas- 
toral approach  to  single  airmen,  "In 
order  to  be  seen  by  more  of  them 
and  to  show  interest  in  them  and 
their  work,  we  started  a  night  visit 
program  for  flight  line  personnel. 
Emphasizing  the  team  ministry  con- 
cept, two  chaplains,  a  Protestant  and 
a  Catholic,  visited  for  three  or  four 
hours  a  night  men  on  the  night  shift. 
A  fine  rapport  was  established,  which 
led  to  open  lines  of  communication 
with  the  50  to  60  men  we  would 
visit  on  a  typical  evening." 

"A  coffee  house  was  opened.  After 
the  Service  Club  closes  for  the 
evening,  we  use  it  for  a  coffee  house 
until  midnight.  This  effort  isn't  a  ball 
of  fire,  but  it  does  provide  a  point  of 
contact  for  25  or  30  young  men  who 
drop  in." 

A  ski-week  retreat  in  Scotland  was 
led  by  chaplains  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  125  airmen,  most  of  whom 
had  lost  contact  with  the  church  but 
were  attracted  by  this  week  designed 
especially  for  them. 

A  ministry  to  remote  site  person- 
nel was  found  to  be  most  effective 


High   School   Students   have   a   "talk- 
fest." 


whenever  the  chaplain  visited  fully 
as  a  chaplain,  rather  than  as  a  casual 
visitor.  The  Catholic  chaplain  con- 
ducted liturgies  tailored  to  the  site 
situation.  Protestant  chaplain  visits 
made  prayer  and  worship  of  first 
importance.  Life  was  breathed  into 
the  cliche,  "A  chaplain  must  be  a 
'man  among  men,'  but  always  God's 
man." 

Air  Force  chaplains  in  Europe  ex- 
tend the  long  lines  of  concern  in  the 
site  ministry  by  living  on  isolated 
sites  for  several  days  a  month  to 
bring  the  comfort  and  help  of  re- 
ligion to  all.  Surveys  indicate  that,  of 
all  the  visitors,  the  men  consider  the 
chaplain's  visit  the  most  important. 

The  "Ministry  by  Exception"  is 
not  another  clique  or  program  title. 
To  many  in  Europe  it  means  the 
chaplain  is  concerned  about  them, 
too.  It  does  have  an  impact.      ■     ■ 
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Religion  on  tlie  Outside 


By  Roger  C.  Palms 


They  called  it  a  celebration,  and 
the  happiness  that  it  gave  him 
was  still  bubbling  up  inside  as  he 
climbed  the  steps  to  his  church  the 
next  morning.  The  presence  of  God 
had  never  seemed  more  real  to  him, 
he  even  awoke  early  —  an  unheard- 
of  thing  for  him  —  and  lay  in  bed 
enjoying  in  thought  the  events  of  the 
evening  before. 

Bob  wondered  when  the  Scrip- 
tures had  ever  meant  as  much  to  him 
as  they  did  when  all  of  the  people 
around  him  were  reading  and  sing- 
ing verses  from  the  Bible  together. 
There  was  shouting  and  hand- 
clapping  as  they  moved  to  the 
rhythm  of  guitars  and  tambourines. 
The  lights  on  the  walls  were  contin- 
ually changing  color  and  projectors 
threw  bright  slides  on  giant  balloons; 
pictures  of  Jesus  and  contemporary 
scenes  and  descriptive  drawings  of 
their  own  lives  and  feelings  which 


they  had  put  on  acetate  an  hour  be- 
fore. 

They  all  seemed  so  happy,  and  yet 
they  were  serious,  too.  For  Bob,  it 
was  easy  to  share  some  of  his  feel- 
ings, even  the  things  that  he  some- 
times worried  about,  because  he 
sensed  that  his  friends  truly  cared. 
And  later,  when  they  prayed  to- 
gether, he  knew  that  he  had  gen- 
uinely been  lifted  to  the  Lord  in 
love. 

"Celebrate/*  he  repeated  to  him- 
self, "because  God  loves  me."  "Cele- 
brate, because  Christ  has  come." 
"Celebrate,  because  now  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  and  meaning  in  life." 
Bob  had  celebrated,  not  because  he 
was  supposed  to  but  honestly,  be- 
cause he  wanted  to.  He  had  partici- 
pated, and  for  him  it  was  worship. 

But,  when  he  opened  the  church 
door,  it  hit  him.  The  organist  was 
playing  softly,   a  very  sedate  man 


Chaplain  Palms  is  the  University  Baptist  Chaplain  at  Michigan  State 
University,  4606  S,  Hagadorn  Road,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  48823 
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handed  him  a  printed  bulletin,  and 
an  usher  quietly  escorted  him  to  a 
seat.  The  lady  in  front  of  him  turned 
and  in  a  hushed  voice  asked,  "How 
are  you  today?"  Without  even  think- 
ing Bob  answered,  "Just  fine,  thank 
you!"  Then  he  started  to  correct  him- 
self and  say,  "But  I'm  really  not 
fine,  something  is  bothering  me  and 
it  involves  my  relationship  to  the 
church."  But  she  had  already  turned 
around,  apparently  satisfied  with  his 
initial  answer. 

What's  Wrong  Here? 

Bob  looked  at  his  printed  bulletin. 
He  knew  that  he  would  have  to  stand 
when  it  was  time  to  stand,  sit  when  it 
was  time  to  sit,  respond  when  it  was 
time  to  respond,  sing  when  it  was 
time  to  sing,  mentally  pray  when  the 
pastor  was  praying  and  listen  to  a 
sermon  presentation  of  what  to  him 
was  too  exciting  a  message  to  be 
captured  in  the  single  dimension  of 
a  monologue.  Bob  began  to  fidget 
and  felt  like  shouting  out,  "What's 
wrong  here?" 

He  is  not  alone.  Maybe  you  too 
have  found  yourself  in  church  won- 
dering, "What's  wrong  here?"  We 
live  in  a  multi-media  age.  We  are 
bombarded  from  all  sides  by  light 
and  sound  and  color  and  music.  We 
feel  as  well  as  hear.  We  sense  deeply 
within  ourselves  things  that  must  be 
shared  with  others  to  be  of  full  value. 
We  have  many  dimensions  of  feel- 
ing, God  made  us  that  way  and  we 
can't  suppress  it.  Our  natural  urge  is 
to  express  our  feelings;  we  have  to 
be  conditioned  not  to  do  it. 

An  elderly  man  sat  through  a  con- 
temporary folk   worship   experience 


and  said  when  he  left,  "I  didn't  get 
anything  out  of  it."  And,  of  course, 
he  hadn't  gotten  anything  out  of  it. 
From  childhood  he  had  been  trained 
to  go  to  a  programmed  worship  serv- 
ice, rather  than  to  participate  in 
worship.  He  had  been  conditioned  to 
listen  passively  as  he  was  "fed"  in 
church.  He  had  been  taught  to  ob- 
serve the  ritual,  listen  to  a  sermon 
and  the  choir,  let  the  minister  do  the 
praying,  and  expect  something  from 
God  to  come  to  him  from  "the  front." 
But  he  had  not  been  encouraged  to 
let  his  own  feelings  and  worship 
come  out  in  the  enjoyments  of  the 
presence  of  God.  To  him,  feelings 
and  worship  are  separate.  When  the 
young  people  find  new  experiences 
of  worship  outside  the  church,  he 
says  that  they  are  unfaithful  to  the 
church. 

What  is  worship?  Is  there  more  to 
it  than  what  happens  on  Sunday 
morning  in  a  church  sanctuary?  Can 
there  be  an  expression  of  religion  i 
outside  of  the  traditional  patterns?  Is  ■{ 
the  traditional  worship  service  as  we 
know  it  really  "traditional,"  or  is  it 
something  that  has  evolved  over  the 
past  few  centuries  of  western  civili- 
zation? ! 

Worship  Before  Tradition 

The  Bible  gives  a  model  for  the  ,, 
worship  and  spiritual  growth  of  be-  : 
lievers.  We  are  told  in  the  book  of 
Acts  how  the  early  Christians  ex- 
pressed their  worship  and  grew  in 
faith.  Acts  2:42  says  "...  they  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  apostles' 
teachings  and  fellowship,  to  the 
breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers." 

Young    people    who    gravitate    to 
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home  Bible  studies  and  coffeehouses 
where  people  openly  discuss  the 
Bible  claim  that  they  cannot  find  this 
in  the  churches.  They  say  that  only 
comfortable  passages  of  Scripture  or 
salvation  passages  that  apply  to 
others  are  taught  in  church,  rarely 
the  passages  that  call  for  total  dis- 
cipleship.  The  Jesus  Freaks,  with 
their  long  hair  and  hippie  garb, 
spend  a  lot  of  time  reading  the  Bi- 
ble together  and  go  out  onto  the 
streets  to  explain  Scriptures  to  other 
street  people.  They  feel  that  the 
Christian  message  is  best  told 
through  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the 
street  people  crave  it.  They  also 
claim  that  the  organized  church  has 
smothered  the  biblical  message  un- 
der programs. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
early  church  was  the  togetherness  in 
fellowship.  You  have  probably  heard 
people  say  of  their  church:  "We  have 
fellowship  suppers,  fellowship  teas, 
and  fellowship  picnics,  but  we  are 
still  so  separated  from  each  other." 
People  are  lonely.  Yet,  as  one  woman 
said,  "I  put  on  my  false  face  on  Sun- 
day morning  and  hide  behind  my 
walls  just  like  everybody  else." 

More  and  more  Christian  people 
are  beginning  to  find  the  kind  of 
fellowship  that  they  want  outside  of 
the  institutional  church.  Small 
groups  of  people  meet  in  homes 
where  pretense  is  put  away  and  they 
can  concentrate  on  helping  one  an- 
other with  their  problems  and  spir- 
itual growth.  After  talking  together 
without  false  fronts,  it  is  easy  and 
very  meaningful  to  pray  together. 
"For  the  first  time  in  years,"  a  mid- 
dle-aged man  said,  "I  feel  like  people 


are  really  praying  for  me,  not  just 
verbalizing  abstract  pious  phrases." 
The  rapid  growth  of  these  groups 
shows  how  much  people  want  other 
people  in  honest  Christian  fellow- 
ship. 

The  Lord's  Supper  and  prayer 
were  central  to  the  early  church. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  Scripture 
that  this  was  just  a  ritual  to  them. 
When  the  Lord's  supper  is  ritualized 
much  of  the  meaning  is  missed.  In 
Wisconsin,  an  increasing  number  of 
Roman  Catholics,  meeting  outside 
the  church,  are  breaking  bread  to- 
gether. When  a  priest  is  called,  his 
role  is  minor.  Protestants  are  also 
sharing  the  Lord's  Supper  with  each 
other  in  home  fellowship  groups.  As 
the  people  pray  for  each  other  and 
then  serve  each  other,  it  becomes  a 
very  holy  experience. 

The  Changing  Church 

Most  people  are  not  trying  to  find 
religion  on  the  outside  as  an  excuse 
to  leave  the  church.  But  the  contrast 
between  what  they  learn  and  feel 
outside  the  church  and  what  hap- 
pens to  them  inside  the  church  is  too 
great  to  be  ignored.  Like  the  be- 
lievers in  the  early  church.  Christians 
today  want  fellowship,  prayer,  bibli- 
cal teaching  and  the  chance  to  cele- 
brate the  incarnation  together.  And, 
if  they  cannot  find  what  they  want 
inside  the  church,  they  will  find  it  on 
the  outside.  Man  has  a  need  for  an 
honest  encounter  with  God  in  all 
dimensions  of  his  life. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  are 
leaving  the  church,  but  the  church 
is  changing  too.  Slowly,  as  people 
{Continued  on  page  65) 
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Main  Gate  o£  Mauthausen:  "Hill  into  Hell.' 


Hill 


Into 


By  Allan  M.  Blustein 


HeU 


Hurtling  over  the  speed-limitless 
autobahn  from  Salzburg  to 
Vienna,  Austria,  most  American 
military  and  civilian  personnel 
glance  unconcernedly  at  the  row  of 
signs  lining  the  expressway  shoul- 
ders. Generally,  the  average  tourist 
is  more  interested  in  the  opera, 
palaces,  and  the  like  which  await 
him  in  Vienna,  than  in  the  unpro- 
nounceable names  of  towns  along  his 


route.  For  a  thoughtful  minority, 
however,  the  signs  are  scanned  me- 
ticulously until  the  eyes  behold  the 
fateful  objective  —  MAUTHAU- 
SEN. For  a  split  second,  the  realiza- 
tion hits  home  and  tears  suddenly 
well  up  in  the  eyes  which  behold  the 
sign.  As  the  pilgrim  exits  from  the 
autobahn  and  heads  toward  his  des- 
tination he  little  senses  that  soon  he 
will  be   walking   on   soil   drenched 
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Death  on  the  barbed  wire  fence  in  the 
concentration  camp  of  Mauthausen. 


with  the  martyred  blood  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  multi-national  heroic 
men,  women,  and  childien  whose 
only  crime  was  that  they  were  "ene- 
mies of  the  state."  In  a  few  minutes 
he  will  ascend  —  no  really,  descend 
—  into  Mauthausen  Konzentration 
Lager,  the  hill  into  hell. 

The  day  is  bleak  and  chilling  to 
the  bone.  The  sun  seems  to  be  de- 
liberately avoiding  the  scene  where 
so  much  tragedy  and  inhumanity 
was  inflicted.  As  the  visitor  makes  his 
way  up  the  winding  hill,  he  notices 
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scores  of  apples  fallen  from  the 
autumnal  branches.  He  cannot  help 
but  sense  a  stark  similarity  between 
these  sweet  products  strewn  about, 
cut  off  from  their  sources,  and  those 
humble  innocent  sweet  beings  who 
were  also  brutally  severed  from  their 
homes  and  lands  and  brought  to  this 
hell.  Arriving  at  the  main  gate  to  the 
camp,  he  notices  the  guard  towers 
and  the  so-called  "Wailing  Wall,"  at 
which  newly-arrived  prisoners  were 
compelled  to  stand  for  long  periods 
of  time  while  being  interrogated  and 
brutally  beaten  by  the  SS  guards. 
The  pilgrim  pauses  at  the  office  to 
procure  a  brochure  prepared  by  a 
former  prisoner  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Lagergemeinschaft  Mauthau- 
sen and  International  Mauthausen 
Komitee.  As  he  reads  the  heartrend- 
ing narrative,  his  whole  being  be- 
comes anguished  at  the  realization 
that  he  stands  now  in  the  blood- 
soaked  agony  of  a  hell  on  earth. 

Mauthausen,  Austria,  the  pamph- 
let begins,  was  chosen  by  the  Nazis 
for  the  site  of  the  camp  because  of 
its  easy  access  to  the  "Wiener 
Graben,"  or  stone  quarries  of  the 
\'ienna  area.  Slave  labor  from  the 
camp  was  employed  in  the  quarries 
at  a  low  economic  cost  and  provided 
the  Germans  with  an  ideal  situation, 
i.e.,  a  place  for  both  utilization  and 
liquidation  of  "undesirables."  As  the 
camp  commandant,  Fritz  Zieries 
sadistically  described  his  lager,  "Here 
is  only  a  marching  in;  the  way  out 
is  through  the  chimney  of  the  crema- 
tory." If  a  prisoner's  record  was 
stamped  RU,  (Riickkehr  Unerwiin- 
scht,  i.e.  return  undesirable)  he  was 
earmarked    for    death.    It    was    an 


Yugoslav  Memorial  outside  the  gate  at  Mauthausen. 


established  rule  of  the  camp  that 
Jews  who  entered  remained  alive  no 
longer  than  three  days. 

The  pamphlet  goes  on  to  describe 
the  daily  regimen  of  the  prison- 
ers. Summer  reveille  was  at  4  a.m. 
Mondays  to  Saturdays;  roll-call  at 
5:15  A.M.;  work  time  from  6  to  12; 
lunch  hour  from  12  to  1  p.m.;  and 
work  time  again  at  1  until  6  p.m. 
Winter  reveille  was  at  5:15  a.m.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  prisoners  were 
given  a  daily  ration  of  less  than  half- 
a-pint  of  "ersatz"  coffee  (no  milk)  for 
breakfast.  Lunch  consisted  of  ap- 
proximately one-and-a-half  pints  of 
tuniip  stew  containing  three  or  four 
potatoes,  and  for  supper  about  250 
grams  of  brown  bread,  25  grams  of 
sausage,  and  sometimes  some  clear 
soup  was  given.  On  Sunday  evenings 
the  prisoner  got  25  grams  of  mar- 
malade each. 


In  contrast  to  this,  their  SS  guards 
were  given  ample  meals  often  sup- 
plemented by  special  rations  of 
brandy  as  a  bonus  for  participation 
in  mass  executions.  If  an  SS  trooper 
shot  a  prisoner  trying  to  escape,  he 
was  given  an  extra  three-day  pass  as 
a  reward.  The  more  sadistic  he  was, 
the  greater  his  recognition.  The 
camp  contingent  of  SS  troops  con- 
sisted of  about  2,000  professional 
thugs,  sadists,  homosexuals,  and  the 
like  who  realized  their  twisted  am- 
bitions at  Mauthausen.  As  the  bro- 
chure states,  once  a  man  put  on  the 
tunic  of  the  SS,  he  sold  himself  to  a 
life  of  crime. 

Vying  for  the  top  honors  in  the 
sadistic  orgies  were  the  so-called 
neck-shot  corner,  where  prisoners 
were  supposed  to  stand  while  being 
measured,  but  were  in  reality  shot 
through  the  neck  from  a  small  slit 
in  the  wall;  the  "parachutists  cliff"  of 
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The  Main  Yard  at 
Mauthausen  where 
prisoners'  forma- 
tions, etc.,  were 
held. 


the  quarry  where  thousands  of  Jews 
and  others  were  prodded  into  leap- 
ing to  their  deaths  by  the  SS;  and  the 
gas  chamber  deceptively  rigged  up 
to  look  like  a  bathroom  with  sinks, 
but  in  reality  connected  to  the  SS 
room  where  the  sadists  could  ob- 
serve the  writhing  prisoners  in  the 
throes  of  asphyxiation.  As  was  the 
case  with  the  other  concentration 
camps  of  death,  after  the  bodies  were 
gassed,  the  gold  dental  fillings  were 
extracted    and    richly-tatooed    skins 


were  put  aside  for  sundry  uses.  Sub- 
sequently, the  bodies  were  consigned 
to  the  three  crematoriums  of  the 
camp,  from  which  the  ever-present 
glow  of  the  flames  shooting  from  the 
chimneys  was  to  be  seen  as  far  as 
the  Danube  Valley. 

The  Germans  let  nothing  go  to 
waste.  The  brochure  sites  the  follow- 
ing profit  calculation  of  the  prison- 
ers' working  capacity  made  by  the 
Chief  Economic  Administration  of 
the  SS: 


Daily  entry  by  lease  per  prisoner  (average) 

less  charges  for  food 

less  charges  for  clothing 

average  prisoner  life  expectancy  9  months 

proceeds  from  gold,  clothing,  valuables,  money,  etc. 

(average  net  profit) 
total  profit  after  9  months 
less  charges  for  cremation 
plus  proceeds  from  bone  and  utilization  of  the  ashes 

( bones  and  ashes  were  not  utilized  in 

Mauthausen ) . 


German  Marks 

RM 

6.00 

RM 

0.60 

RM 

0.10 

RM 

1,431.00 

RM 

200.00 

RM 

1,631.00 

RM 

2.00 
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The  memorial  in 
honor  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  Citizen- 

Victims  who  died  at 
Mauthausen. 


It  is  estimated  that  over  300,000 
people  underwent  the  torment  of  the 
"hell  on  the  hill"  of  Mauthausen.  Of 
these,  over  one  hundred  thousand 
perished.  Czechs,  Poles,  Yugoslavs, 
Greeks,  Russians,  Frenchmen,  Bel- 
gians, Dutch,  Norwegians,  as  well  as 
allied  POWs  comprised  the  popula- 
tion during  the  eight  years  of  the 
camp's  existence.  In  1945,  tens  of 
thousands  of  prisoners  from  camps 
taken  by  advancing  allied  armies 
were  displaced  into  Mauthausen.  On 
May  4,  1945,  the  underground  re- 
sistance committee  took  over  the 
camp,  disarmed  the  remaining  SS 
units,  and  on  May  7,  U.S.  Army 
troops  appeared  in  the  lager,  insur- 
ing complete  liberation.  Official  SS 


records  revealed  that  the  number  of 
prisoners  to  perish  at  Mauthausen 
was  122,767. 

The  visitor  is  ready  to  depart  the 
premises  of  Mauthausen  Memorial. 
He  has  walked  haltingly  through  the 
prisoners'  barracks,  the  kitchen,  the 
laundry  room,  the  other  enclosures. 
He  has  seen  the  photographs  of  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  on  the  prison- 
ers as  well  as  the  national  memorials 
erected  outside  the  camp.  Especially, 
he  has  observed  the  Jewish  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  Viennese  Jewish 
Community  and  has  felt  the  beads  of 
cold  sweat  emerge  from  his  brow  as 
he  realizes  that  had  his  parents  not 
been  granted  permission  to  enter 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Dr.  C.  (Claude)  Ray  Dobbins,  for 
twenty-two  years  the  editor  of 
The  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  is  a 
frequent  writer  for  THE  LINK. 
His  topics  have  been  as  varied  as  his 
rich  Hfe;  he's  written  about  evange- 
hsm,  family  life  with  special  empha- 
sis on  teen-agers,  Jesus  and  our 
town;  and  in  today's  issue,  page  42, 
"Can  We  Legislate  Morality?" 

Ray  (his  second  name  he  prefers 
first)  is  a  native  of  Texas.  That's  a 
great  state  to  be  born  in!  And  there 
he  got  a  part  of  his  schooling — ^up 
imtil  he  went  to  Tennessee.  His  A.B. 
is  from  Bethel  College  in  Tennessee 
(1941);  his  B.D.  from  Memphis 
Theological  (1943);  an  M.A.  from 
the  Divinity  School  at  the  University 
of  Chicago;  and  he  was  awarded  an 
honorary  Doctor's  Degree  from 
Bethel  College,  McKenzie,  Tennes- 
see (I960). 

Since  Ray  is  the  editor  of  the  of- 
ficial magazine  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  has  been  active  in 
that  church  over  many  years:  minis- 
ter, director  of  youth  work,  modera- 
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C.  Ray  Dobbins 


tor,  president  of  various  clubs  and 
member  of  many  committees.  In 
1959  he  was  a  delegate  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  to  the 
World  Presbyterian  Alliance  at  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil. 

He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Associated  Church  Press.  For  three 
terms  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Mem- 
phis Civitan  Club  (in  fact,  he  is  now 
the  chaplain,  '70-'71). 

Perhaps  one  reason  Ray  can  write 
so  well  for  young  people  is  his  own 
fellowship  with  his  large  family.  He 
and  his  wife  (nee  Mary  Alice  Smith) 
have  seven  children:  Catherine, 
Dorothy,  James,  Alice,  William, 
Cynthia  and  John.  The  oldest  is  26; 
the  youngest  is  13. 

We  are  happy  to  have  this  talented 
man  write  for  us.— EDITORS,  THE 
LINK. 
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FT.  McCLELLAN,  ALA.-LTC  Mary 
Ruth  Williams,  commander  of  the 
U.  S.  Women's  Army  Corps  Basic  Tr 
Bn  at  Ft.  McClelland,  Ala.,  is  pre- 
sented a  Certificate  of  Appreciation 
from  the  General  Commission  on 
Chaplains.  She  was  thus  honored  be- 
cause of  her  devoted  and  valuable 
service  in  support  of  the  religious  pro- 
gram and  activities  for  service  person- 
nel. Presentation  made  by  Ch  (LTC) 
Elijah  A.  Cockman,  Center  Chaplain. 


BOTTOM:  Vietnamese  sailors  at  Can 
Tho  have  learned  their  lessons  well. 
They  now  can  raise,  care  for  and 
breed  their  hogs  without  much  help 
from  the  U.  S.  advisers. 


TOP:  Operation  Helping  Hand  is  a 
multi-faceted  effort  designed  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  and  make  life 
for  the  Vietnamese  Navyman  and  his 
family  a  little  brighter.  Housing  units, 
animals,  chickens,  etc.  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  Vietnamese  Navymen.  This 
little  girl  is  the  daughter  of  a  Vietna- 
mese sailor  at  the  Cat  Lai  Naval  Base, 
Vietnam.  She  helps  raise  chickens  as  a 
food  supplement  to  the  Vietnamese 
daily  diet. 
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FILIPINO-AMERICAN  ECUMENICAL  SERVICES.  In  an  endeavor  to 
broaden  the  base  of  participation  in  Protestant  services,  CDR  R.  H.  Warren, 
CHC,  USN,  Sr.  Ch  at  Subic  Bay;  and  the  Rev.  Roberto  C.  Pamatmat  of  the 
Philippine  Independent  Church,  designed  and  carried  out  an  ecumenical 
service.  It  was  first  held  on  3  Aug  1970  and  was  so  well  received  it  is  now 
permanent.  The  two  clergymen  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  services  and 
alternate  every  other  Sunday  in  the  preaching  of  the  sermon.  TOP  LEFT: 
Taking  communion.  TOP  RIGHT:  Conducting  a  service. 


LEFT:  COL.  Bob  Scott  retires  as  CDR 
of  the  832nd  Air  Div  (TAC)  at  Can- 
non AFB,  N.  Mex.  RIGHT:  Cannon's 
Base  Chaplain,  LTC  Travis  L.  Blais- 
dell,  presented  a  certificate  for  spiritual 
and   moral   leadership   to   COL   Scott. 


Vice  Admiral  Richard  G.  Colbert, 
USN,  receives  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Education  from  Sister  Mary 
Christopher,  R.S.M.,  president  of  Salve 
Regina  College  (Sept.  1970).  Vice  Adm. 
Colbert  is  president  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
War  College  in  Newport  and  the  first 
military  leader  to  be  so  honored  by 
the  liberal  arts  college. 
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Appreciation  Certificate  presented  to 
CMSgt  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Ortega 
upon  Richard's  retirement  from  Active 
Duty.  The  certificate  was  presented  by 
Ch,  LTC,  Travis  L.  BlaisdeU.  CMSgt 
Ortega  was  TAC's  Outstanding  Air- 
man of  1969.  He  was  awarded  the  cer- 
tificate for  continual  service  as  Sunday 
school  Superintendent  since  1962  at 
various  Air  Force  bases.  He  is  assisted 
by  his  wife  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
Chapel  Sunday  schools  since  1958.  Or- 
tega was  also  Vice-President  of  the 
PMOC,  sponsor  for  the  Protestant 
Juniors  of  the  Chapel  and  Head  Usher 
at  Cannon  AFB,  N.  M.  where  the  cer- 
tificate was  presented  on  28  June  1970. 


PO  1/C  Sam  Lopiccolo  (right)  and 
PO  3/C  Mike  Hinman  (background) 
help  raise  a  support  pole  for  a  school- 
house  in  the  village  of  Nam  Can,  Viet- 
nam. Helping  are  two  Vietnamese 
sailors  (left)  and  one  civilian  villager 
(center). 


Sound  Off! 


( Continued  from  page  4 ) 


To  Become  a  Minister 

I  would  like  information  on  how  I  could  become  a  minister.  I  need  names  and 
addresses  of  Bible  Schools,  Protestant.  If  I  get  a  minister's  license,  I  might  hke 
to  come  back  in  the  Army  to  be  a  chaplain. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  Armed  Forces  has  a  Bible  school  or  not.  I  wish  they  did. 
I  would  go  to  it  so  I  could  become  a  chaplain.  Please  send  me  any  information 
you  have. 

— Sp/4  James  A.  Shepperd,  98th  L.  E.  M.  Co.,  APO  San  Francisco  96492. 
(We've  urged  Specialist  Shepperd  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Dept.  of  Ministry  of 
his  denomination.  Also  recommended  reading  Preparing  for  the  Ministry  by 
Charles  F.  Kemp,  Bethany  Press,  Beaumont  and  Pine  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166.) 
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February  is  known  as  Presidents'  month  since  two  of  our  greatest  Presi- 
dents   were    born    that    month:    George    Washington    and    Abraham 
Lincoln. 
Feb.     2.  Ground-hog  day.  In  parts  of  the  U.  S.  this  day  is  regarded  as 

a  time  for  weather  forecasting.  If  the  ground  hog  sees  his 

shadow,  he  decides  that  spring  is  still  six  weeks  off. 
Feb.     5.  Roger    Williams,    pioneer    of    religious    liberty,    arrived    in 

America  on  Feb.  5,  1631. 
Feb.     7.  Birthday  of  Charles  Dickens  (bom  in  1812). 

Feb.     8.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  second  only  to  Grant,  born  Feb. 

8,  1820.  Died  in  1891. 
Feb.     9.  William  Henry  Harrison,  born  this  day  in  1841.  9th  President 

of  the  U.S.A.  He  died  after  only  one  month  in  office. 
Feb.  11.  Birthday    of   Thomas   Alva   Edison.    Born   this   day   in   1847. 

Wizard  inventor,  creator  of  the  phonograph,  the  incandescent 

lamp,  the  motion  picture  projector,  etc. 
Feb.  12.  Birthday  of  the  Great  Emancipator,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Born 

1809.  16th  President  of  the  U.  S.  A.  1861-1865. 
Feb.  14.  Saint  Valentine's  Day. 

Feb.  15.  The  U.  S.  Battleship  Maine  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor  1898, 

beginning  of  Spanish-American  War. 
Feb.  15.         President's  Day. 

Feb.  18.         Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  published  this  day  1768. 
Feb.  21-28.    Brotherhood  Week 
Feb.  22.         Birthday  of  George   Washington.  Bom  this  day  1732.  First 

President  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Feb.  22.  Birthday  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  American  poet  and  critic. 

Born  this  day  in  1819. 
Feb.  24.         ASH  Wednesday,  the  beginning  of  Lent. 

Feb.  25.  Birthday  of  Enrico  Caruso.  Born  1873.  Italian  singer  of  uni- 

versal popularity. 
Feb.  27.  Birthday   of   Henry    Wadsworth   Longfellow.    Bom   this   day 

.  1807.  Beloved  American  poet. 
Feb.  28.  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Feb.  28.  Birthday  of  Sir  Wilfred  Thomason  Grenfell.  Born  this  day  in 

1865.  Renowned  English  medical  missionary  to  Labrador. 

DAFFY  DEFINITION:  HOOKEY  -  When  a  small  boy  lets  his  mind  wonder 
and  then  follows  it.  —Lucille  J.  Goodyear. 
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Throughout  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion and  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  Prayers  and  Presidents  {page  5) 

Biblical  Material:  Psalm  72:20;  Psalm  51:1-19 

What  kind  of  praying  king  was  David?  Tell  about  the  prayer  habits 
of  some  of  our  Presidents.  Do  you  think  prayer  enables  a  President 
to  be  a  better  President?  In  what  ways  have  Presidents  used  the  Bible? 

2.  The  War  on  Pollution  (page  28) 
Biblical  Material:  Psalm  24:1 

Why  should  the  Christian  be  involved  in  the  war  on  pollution? 
What  are  the  dangers  from  pollution?  (Give  specific  examples.)  What 
are  some  of  the  things  we  must  do  as  we  fight  the  war  on  pollution? 

3.  Can  We  Legislate  Morality?  (page  42) 

Biblical  Material:  Romans  13:1-14;  Ephesians  4:26 
Have  the  basic  norms  and  principles  by  which  most  people  order 
their  lives  changed?  Are  all  laws  useless  in  the  development  of  a  moral 
society?  Can  punishment  ever  be  viewed  as  a  constructive  help  in  the 
development  of  moral  standards? 

4.  Religion  on  the  Outside  (page  50) 

Biblical  Material:  Acts  2:41-42;   1   Corinthians  4:12;   Ephesians 

1:15-23 

What  do  you  think  is  missing  in  traditional  worship?  Are  there 
any  dangers  in  simply  looking  for  new  ways  to  worship?  How  have 
you  experienced  the  presence  of  God  outside  the  church?  How  is  God 
meeting  you  inside  the  church? 

FAIR  QUESTION.  A  naive  young  beauty  was  being  rushed  by  an  overly- 
anxious  boy  friend.  "Don't  you  understand?"  he  urged.  "I  want  to  marry 
you.  I  want  you  to  be  the  mother  of  my  children." 
"But  how  many  do  you  have?"  she  asked.  —Lucille  J.  Goodyear. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Discovering  the  Bible,  Book  by  Book  by  Robert  Tamisier.  Illustrated  by  Birte 
Dietz.  Alba  House,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  10314.  1970.  $3.95. 

A  large  but  thin  book  (8/2  by  11/2,  72  pages).  Each  page  is  devoted  to  an 
interesting,  four-color  picture  of  a  book  of  the  Bible  plus  a  10-line  commentary. 
Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  in  such  a  short  space  to  explore  in  any  depth 
whatever  what  each  of  the  Bible  books  is  about.  However,  this  beautiful  produc- 
tion may  be  useful  with  children  and  young  people  as  they  survey  the  many 
different  books  of  the  Bible  compiled  in  the  course  of  about  fourteen  centuries, 
from  Moses  to  St.  John. 

Call  to  Mission  by  Stephen  Neill.  Fortress  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19129.  1970. 
$3.95. 

Many  people  in  our  modern  world  are  raising  the  question:  Should  there  be  an 
end  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  Christian  church?  Dr.  Neill  answers  this  ques- 
tion: Certainly  not.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  for  all  men.  That  is  the  witness 
of  the  church  from  the  very  beginning.  This  excellent  book  discusses  what  the 
missionaries  did  wrong;  what  they  did  right;  and  the  future  of  Christian  missions. 

Levels  of  the  Game  by  John  McPhee.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  666  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10003.  1970.  75  cents. 

Here  is  the  story  of  tennis  as  seen  through  the  lives  of  two  of  our  best  players 
— Arthur  Ashe  and  Clark  Graebner.  One  reader  of  this  book  says:  "The  best  book 
about  tennis  ever  written." 

The  Christian  Response  to  the  Sexual  Revolution  by  David  R.  Mace.  Abingdon 
Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37202.  1970.  $1.75. 

Dr.  Mace  believes  that  the  sexual  revolution  "is  neither  in  the  present  nor  in 
the  future."  "It  Hes  in  the  past;  it  has  been  taking  place  over  a  century;  and  it  is 
now  virtually  over."  Some  of  the  new  sexual  attitudes  are  good;  e.g.  the  debunking 
of  all  sex  as  sin,  more  freedom  in  recognizing  sexual  needs  as  natural.  But  there 
are  some  aspects  of  the  sexual  revolution  we  must  deplore,  says  Dr.  Mace. 
Examples:  throwing  away  all  discipline;  exchange  of  freedom  for  license;  the 
flood  of  pornography;  and  the  like. 

A  timely  and  helpful  book,  written  for  the  layman. 

Medical  Assistance  Programs,  Inc. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  chaplains  have  sent  thousands  of  dollars, 
mostly  from  designated  offerings,  toward  the  life-saving  ministry  of  MAP  in  81 
developing  countries  of  the  world.  Just  today,  for  example,  a  check  for  $923 
came  from  Fort  Polk,  La.,  given  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  servicemen  there. 
Many  other  service  groups  feel  that  MAP  is  an  ideal  outlet  for  designated  offerings. 

— David  R.  Enlow,  Director  of  PubHcations,  Medical  Assistance  Programs,  Inc., 
327  Gunderson,  Wheaton,  111.  60187. 
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RELIGION  ON  THE 
OUTSIDE 

{Continued  from  page  52) 

find  celebration  outside  the  church, 
they  are  also  sensing  a  new  dimen- 
sion of  worship  within  the  walls  of 
the  church.  Traditionalists  are  start- 
ing to  say,  "There  is  so  much  more 
to  worship  than  I  ever  realized  be- 
fore." And  even  some  young  people, 
who  like  new  things,  are  beginning 
to  anticipate  an  encounter  with  God 
in  the  traditional  parts  of  worship. 

People  are  learning  that  it  is  not 
the  form  of  worship  itself,  but  the 
experience  of  encountering  God  that 
is  so  deeply  moving.  People  are  loos- 
ening up  with  God  and  with  each 
other  and  enjoying  what  happens. 
Religion  on  the  outside  is  beginning 
to  spill  over  in  church  as  worship, 
prayer  and  honest  fellowship  is  being 
discovered  by  hungry  people.  Jesus 
is  real,  and  his  followers  know  it,  and 
many  are  finding  new  cause  to  cele- 
brate inside  as  well  as  outside  the 
church.  ■  ■ 


RUN  OF  THE  SNOWS 

( Continued  from  page  41 ) 

Now  the  descent  of  the  mountain 
would  be  less  dangerous,  he  thought. 
Because  he  was  here  to  give  a  help- 
ing hand.  He  had  struggled  harder, 
knowing  how  much  he  was  needed. 
He  gave  a  small  prayer  of  thanks. 
Then  he  sank  into  a  deep  and  tran- 
quil sleep.  ■  ■ 


HILL  INTO  HELL 

{Continued  from  page  57) 


free  lands,  he  too  would  have  been 
part  of  the  "final  solution"! 

The  question  still  agonizes  —  why 
preserve,  why  visit,  and  why  remem- 
ber a  Mauthausen?  The  answer 
agonizes  even  more  so  —  because 
the  present  and  future  generations  of 
mankind  must  never  be  allowed  to 
forget  the  horror  unleashed  upon  the 
world  by  the  mad  dogs  of  the  Nazis! 
We  are  still  paying  the  price  of  those 
horrors  in  1971  and  we  shall  prob- 
ably go  on  paying  it  for  decades  to 
come.  Yes,  Mauthausen  must  remain 
as  a  living  symbol  not  only  of  in- 
humanity and  degradation  but  also 
as  an  inspirational  testimony  to.  the 
eternal  strength  of  the  human  spirit 
which  can  never  be  extinguished! 


CAN  WE  LEGISLATE 
MORALITY? 

{Continued  from  page  44) 

Even  to  channel  anger  against 
situations  that  are  unjust  and  evil  is 
a  virtue.  This  is  harnessing  a  human 
emotion  which  can  be  destructive  — 
and  usually  is  —  into  one  which  is 
creative  and  helpful.  It  is  to  obey  St. 
Paul's  words  to  be  angry  but  not  sin 
(Ephesians  4:26). 

This  is  one  way  of  strengthening 
morality  without  legislation.        ■  ■ 
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"Roger  .  .  .  signing  off  . 
out!" 


over  and 


An  eleven-year-old  girl  told  her 
girl  friend,  "If  I  ever  stop  hating 
boys,  Eric  will  be  the  one  I  stop 
hating  first."  —  Arkansas  Baptist. 

Winston  Churchill  told  about  a 
man  who  waited  one  bitter  cold 
night  for  a  London-bound  train.  Due 
to  some  emergency,  a  nonstop  ex- 
press train  halted  briefly  and  the  man 
climbed  aboard. 

"You  can't  get  on,"  yelled  the  con- 
ductor. "This  train  doesn't  stop 
here." 


"Very  well,"  replied  the  man 
calmly.  "If  it  doesn't  stop  here,  I'm 
not  on  it."  —  Sunshine. 

"My  uncle  was  a  dude  until  he 
married." 

"What  is  he  now?" 
"Sub-dued."  —  Quote. 

Salesgirl:  "These  are  very  strong 
shirts,  sir.  Why,  they  laugh  at  the 
laundry." 

Bachelor  Shopper:  "I  know,  I  had 
some  that  came  back  with  their  sides 
split."  —  Successful  Farming. 

The  husband,  mulling  over  his 
bills,  exploded:  "I'd  give  a  thousand 
dollars  to  anyone  who  would  do  my 
worrying  for  me." 

"You're  on,"  answered  the  wife, 
"where's  the  thousand?" 

Replied  the  spouse,  "That's  your 
first  worry."  —  Cappers  Weekly. 

One  vice-president  was  telling  an- 
other about  the  trouble  he  has  in 
keeping  a  secretary. 

"I  lost  the  last  one,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause we  had  so  many  coffee  breaks 
that  she  couldn't  sleep  nights." — 
Roadway  Digest. 

A  favorite  Washington  story  is  the 
one  about  the  U.  S.  Senator  who  suf- 
fered a  minor  stomach  ailment  and 
was  taken  to  a  medical  center  for 
treatment.  The  next  day  as  he  lay 
in  his  hospital  bed,  he  received  a 
telegram  which  read: 

"Your  friends  and  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  wish  you  a  speedy  recov- 
ery by  a  vote  of  67  to  32.  —  Ties. 
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HOME 

Small  magic  word, 
Dear  magic  place, 
Blessed  haven 
From  all  outer  space. 

Within  its  walls. 
Behind  its  door. 
Where  contentment  reigns. 
Can  kings  have  more? 

Our  own  domain. 
Its  task  lightened  by  love. 
Its  intimate   togetherness, 
Symbols  of  heaven  above. 


-Celeste  H.  Childs 

(From  Warp  and  the  Woof) 


br  Americas  men  Ik  uniform: 
ntcuj  you  know  our  gratitude  and  share 
Ood's  blessings— alrvUPfs,'' 
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